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; Why Wander Alone In The Woods? 


F YOUR manuscripts don't sell, if your 

typewriter stalls when you begin a job 
or when you are in the middle of one, if 
you're sick waiting for the happy day. if 
you're sure you need something but you 
don’t know what it is, if (to spring one 
more figure on you) you're in the literary 
woods and want to escape—consider the 
story of Mrs. Hope Campbell Sylvestre. 
Hope, who lives in Shreveport, Louisiana, 
suffered from all your troubles when she 
came to us (sensibly) asking for training. 
We taught her much in our Fundamentals 
of Fiction. She worked. 


After finishing her training Hope began 
selling at once to the pulps. Now she’s in 
the slicks; see her “Now That You've Gone” 
in The American for December. I asked her 


to say a word to you. Here it is: 


HOPE CAMPBELL “There’s romance to writing but no 


royal road to it. For the beginner, the im- 
portant thing is to save as much time and heartbreak as possible by not wandering 
off down unprofitable bypaths. Perhaps a person can write commercially without 
studying books or taking courses or attending classes, but I don’t see how. I do know 
a well organized course in fundamentals spares more wasted time and lost effort 
than can be estimated. Such a course eliminates a hundred bypaths down which an 
amateur, alone and unguided, will stumble. 


Like many others, I profited by taking the Uzzells’ course and studying their books. 
They have professional experience both in writing and editing, and are very helpful 
in suggesting ways to pound an idea into salable shape. In the best sense, they 
are teachers, interested in their students and in getting results.” 


The stories of other scribes making slick sales during or after our training have 
been celebrated in recent issues of this magazine. The fee for such training, $50, has 
not been inflated. Full particulars in our booklet, “Literary Services,” which we'll 
send by return mail on request. A manuscript criticism costs $5 for an editorial 
appraisal and $10 for a collaborative criticism with replotting if necessary. These 
fees cover single manuscripts, fact or fiction, not exceeding 5,000 words; for additional 
words a dollar a thousand. Our “Narrative Technique” for story writers is $3, and 
our “Technique of the Novel” for novelists, a new book, is $3.50; either or both sent 
by return mail on order. 


G. I. ENROLLMENTS ACCEPTED 
UNDER VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


THOMAS H. UZZELL CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER * OKLAHOMA 
































Fiction First 
Sir: 

Liberty’s present needs are chiefly for short 
stories of about 6000 words, short-short stories 
of about 1500 words, and provocative articles. 
Our fiction covers the entire gamut of young 
love, adventure, mystery and humorous yarns. 

Our articles should be timely and a shade on 
the sensational side. We need more fiction than 
articles at present and would suggest that authors 
query us before sending non-fiction. 

Liberty pays top rates, on acceptance. Gen- 
erally it takes a week to ten days to report; 
although this may be longer during our vacation 
season. 

Davip Brown, Editor, 
Liberty, 

37 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


A Nice Start 
Sir: 

A first sale. My third short story sold to The 
Progressive Farmer for a three-figure check. My 
first and second stories are being revised for 
the rounds, and an accumulation of notes and 
sketches are being checked for story material. 

It is only recently that I have tried to write 
fiction, and although I’m at the bottom looking 
up, one sale gives the incentive to keep trying. 

Erwin D. STEPHENS, 
Box 98, 
Yanceyville, N. C. 


Literary Cream and $1000 
Sir: 

This June 5-7th, you can meet the literary 
cream of the Southwest at Corpus Christi, 
Texas, and perhaps get a hunk of the $1,000 
being awarded prize manuscripts at the South- 
west Writers Conference. 

“Hound-dog Man” Fred Gipson (a Book-of- 
the-Month selection) will be here, as will Dr. 
Donald Day, editorial representative of Reader’s 
Digest, and Col. James Farber, literary editor 
of Hearst’s newspapers and King Features Syn- 


Fito Writers: Di t = Fost 2205, 8. 
$2.00 the year. ‘Vol. 
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Pronounced dead — before they 

are read. That’s the fate of so 

many living stories. The editor 
has neither the time nor the patience to 
decipher a manuscript smeared, erased, 
gouged, and blurred —a manuscript that 
screams amateur. 

Give your story a break. Type it on 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond and send it off 
in style. The magical patented surface of 
this famous paper erases without a trace. 
Words, sentences, even whole para- 
graphs vanish cleanly with a flick of a 
pencil eraser, the sharp clean retyping 
invites reading. Corrasable is called the 
“author’s bond” — and no wonder! 

Ask your stationer for a demonstration 
of Corrasable’s erasable “magic.” Or send 
a dime and this coupon for your own sam- 
ple packet of Eaton’s Corrasable Bond. 
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CORRASABLE 


BOND 
Made only by 


a 
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. 
EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. B, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Here is a dime. Please send me a 15-sheet 


sample of Corrasable Bond. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. mine 
29, No. 5. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, cw 


Cincinnati, O., 








WRITE TO SELL! 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. 
Use this successful, complete, step-by-step guidance: 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 
350,000 words. Write for particulars and 
santple sheet. 
Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 
745 S$, Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











IT ISN'T TOO EARLY FOR SUMMER PLANS FOR 
THE TENTH YEAR AT MY WRITERS’ COLONY 


Why not spend your ‘eae with me in N. H?_ Three meals a day 
talking shop. iv. Ins (or crit, service by mail 




















all year.) 
My TECHNICAL LIBRARY 

1—WRITERS: Basic pocmiaus) eeecsecons $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP OURSELVES! (or use) PTTL ETE -00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for over ing) oeeccvece 2.50 
4—WRITERS: ELL! (Advance Technique)....... 00 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing).. 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained)..... 3.00 
2131% Ridge MILDRED |. REID Evanston, IIlinois 





“TYPEWRITERS — THAT — COUNT" 





A typewriter without WORDOMETER 
is like an automobile without a 
speedometer. We carry a full 

line of portables equipped with 
WORDOMETER, the accurate, auto- 
matic word counter. (26 words) 


WORDOMETER COMPANY 


116 E. Ist St. Jamestown, N. Y. 





“SPEEDOMETER OF THE KEYBOARDS" 








dicate. These are only a few of the editors, pub. 
lishers, poets and book page editors who will 
attend. 

Bring your manuscripts for workshop sessions, 
The deadline for mailing contest entries is May 
25th. For further details, write: 

Dez Woops, Director, 
Southwest Writers Conference 
406 South Carancahua, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Summer Eden 
Sir: 

Since it was due largely to your “Paradise on 
$1.00 A Day,” and similar articles in WriTER’s 
YEAR Book that I broke away from my native 
mid-west and came to Florida in search of 
the Garden of Eden, I feel it is only right that 
I should provide you with some more grist for 
your mill. 

Azalea Lodge, fronting on the mile track of 
the Azalea Driving Park at Casselberry, Florida, 
is an attractive, tidy little inn of 12 rooms in 
a setting of orange and palm trees. During the 
winter season rates are reasonable to accom- 
modate the trainers of some of the nation’s lead- 
ing harness racing horses, but in summer (be- 
ginning in May) they are positively “dirt 
cheap.” 

Leonard Casselberry, son of the founder of 
the town, runs the lodge, and when I was there 
on a writing job recently, he told me that he 
would be glad to take summer “writing guests” 
at $3.00 a day, American plan. 

The place is quiet, really enchanting, and a 
lake, fine for swimming and full of fish, is in 
the center of the huge track. Writers can 
spread themselves all over the huge grand- 
stand, use the judge’s stand for a study, or oc- 
cupy a mammoth press box and write “Mur- 
der at the Track” or “Love in One Lap.” 

Our big city of Orlando is six miles away, 
the Bok Singing Tower a short drive, and— 
in fact—all of Florida beckons from this most 
central location. 

Jmm Forsytu, Editor, 
The Florida Forum, 
P. ©. Box 2225. 
Orlando, Fila. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine stery! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








If you want results: 





help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help yow sell 
highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


NEW YORK (18), N.Y. 
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Or Perhaps You Prefer the West 
Sir: 

I have just been reading “Paradise on $3.00 
a Day,” and it made me realize that a cabin 
I own in the Arkansas Ozarks should be an 
ideal place to concentrate and write. 

The cabin is private but not isolated, being 
about 2% hours west of Hot Springs. There is 
bus service, and a small town, 18 miles away. 

There is a National Forest on three sides 
with wildlife and a fishing stream. The view 
of the mountains is beautiful. There are three 
large rooms, neatly furnished, and a good fire- 
place (the wood is already down). Daily mail 
delivery and electricity but not otherwise 
modern. 

I'll rent it for $25.00 a month and groceries 
are probably as cheap here as anyplace in the 
U.S. A. 

B. CAVERLEY, 
1900 Third St., 
Bay. City, Texas. 


Photographic Bones 
Sir: 

I would like to pick a few friendly bones 
over parts of my “Shoot Your Own” story in 
the March Wrirter’s DicEst, since I still don’t 
hold with some of the editing. 

(1) Cost of developing. A buck and a quar- 
ter is mighty high even for good work. 

(2) Cost of commercial photography. Most 
photographers charge on a straight picture basis, 
not on time and expenses, unless they go out 
of town, in which case the charge is usually 
straight per picture plus time and expenses . 

(3) I’ve been free-lancing for quite a while, 
and I’ve never heard of an editorial taboo on 
pictures of persons smoking. 

(4) I think anyone who tried to “stop” a 
fire engine, even if it’s coming head on, at a 
25th of a second, would wind up with a swell 
blur. 

(5) I did not compile the market list for the 
article. 

Davin MARKSTEIN, 
8131 Oak St., 
New Orleans 18, La. 


* The two photo editors who checked galley proofs 
of "Shoot Your Own" say: (1) A buck and a 





TYPING 


neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a_ professional ist stands a 2 Sater chance 
of being read and accepted editors. = work 
to one who has been in the business an 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 

PROMPT SERVICE! 
RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40¢ per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersbu 


A manuscript 


rg, Penna. 

















SELLS STORY AFTER 5 
WEEKS OF TRAINING 


“After the fifth story-writing 
assignment, one of my feature 
stories was published in the 
Ft. Worth Press. Then Soda 
Fountain Magazine accepted a 
feature. By the twelfth as- 
signment, I had a short story 
in the mail.”—Cloyce Carter, 
4140 Seventh St, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


“How dol get My Start 


as a writer?" 
. HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘‘know how.’’ Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct a word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mar Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. ‘And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today a. © men and women of all ages to 

e 


develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and rs 00. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Rowse per Institute of America is a training school for 
writers ere your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics. mphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you“to read this author and that 
author or to study his syle. We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspapes-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel’’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural easy approach 
You_can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, 
one seldom knows the real reason for 
the rejection; they have no time to 
waste giving constructive criticism. 
The N. I. A. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why. and shows you what 
to do about it 


A Chance To Test 
Yourself — FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- for 
mental qualities necessary to success- 
ful writing — acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. It's free. Just 
mail the coupon below and see_what 
our editors think about you. News- 
paper Institute of Amerie One Park 
a New York 16, N. ¥. (Founded 

25.) 








VETERANS: 
This course 
approved 


Veterans’ 
Training. 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 

tion about writing for profit, as promised in 

Writer’s Dicest, April. 

Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 

Address 


{ on) here Wf you are othe fote under the a. i. Bill @ Rights. 
ll cor No salesman will ¢ call. 7-D-569 








Copyright 1949, Holness Institute of hinetin 











EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 


work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














50 MINIPLOTS $1. 


Plots in Miniature of the World's 
Short Story Classics 


The plots that pay off to-day, like those of the 
classics, rise above formula. Can you afford 
NOT to have at your fingertips the non-formula 
plots of the masters? 
In series of 50: 

Old Master Series ! 

Old Master Series I! 

Contemporary Series ! 


MINIPLOTS 


72 Orchard Park Bivd. Toronto 8, Canada 





ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
International Placement 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 
MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 





For accurate, neat and dependable work consult: 


GLORIA SHAIN, typist 
45c per thousand words, plus return envelope and 
postage. One carbon free. 


82-35 Grenfell Street Vi. 9-7808 
Kew Gardens, New York 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including 
my work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most of 
my work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
nab Rhyming pictionery ($3.60); Complete 
of Scansion ($3.60); Poet’s Handbook ($1.60) are now 
standard, Why neglect longer the many profits from 
versification? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to 
lay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 


CLEMENT WOOD  oriinson. N.Y. 











quarter is cheap. We know N. Y. photogs who 
pay more than that for fine grain developing and 
and contact proofing. (2) You're right, but ther 
is a trend among professionals to charge by the 
day plus expenses over and above a charge for 
the pictures (3) Try some of the religious maga- 
zines with smoking pix to hit that taboo. (4) If you 
try to "stop" a fire engine coming head on at 
1/25th and it's only 50’ away, you undoubtedly 
would wind up with a blur and in a hospital. At 
300’ head on, you could get a passable shot. (5) 
As is generally the case when WD publishes a 
lengthy market listing, our editors do the querying 
and compiling.—Ed. 


$1800 Catholic Fellowships 
Sir: 


Three fellowships in fiction are available to 
Catholic lay writers for 1949. The fellowship 
grants consist of 12 equal monthly installments 
totalling $1800, of which $800 is an outright 
grant and $1000 an advance against royalties. 

The fellowship will be awarded on the basis 
of sample chapters and a complete synopsis of 
the projected manuscript. The finished manv- 
script must be in the hands of the publisher 
within one year after the granting of the fellow- 
ship. 

Not a contest, the fellowships will be granted 
to authors in the order in which deserving manu- 
scripts are received and evaluated until all 
three are awarded. An entry will be judged on 
the basis of whether it can be termed “an in- 
teresting story of spiritual significance, skillfully 
told.” 

Any Catholic is eligible with the exception of 
members of the Bruce staff, authors at present 
on the Bruce list, the clergy and religious. 

Deadline for submission is December 1, 1949. 

WituiaM C. Bruce, Editor-in-Chief, 
Bruce Publishing Co., 

540 N. Milwaukee St., 

Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


Long Shot Pays Off 
Sir: 

One morning several months ago, a neigh- 
bor called to tell me how her husband and she 
had celebrated their 52nd wedding anniversary 
in town. The story struck me and the other 
people I told it to as funny. 

On a long chance, I sent it off to Reader’s 
Digest, “Life In These United States” Depart- 
ment. When I learned that Department receives 
25,000 contributions every month, I decided to 
forget about my story. 

A few weeks later, I got a letter from Pleas- 
antville. Figuring it was a subscription plea, I 


For Expert, Capable Handling of all your manuscript problems consult: 


REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


82-35 Grenfell Street Vi 9-7808 Kew Gardens, New York 
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opened it casually and out dropped a beautiful 
yellow check—for $100. 

The money was wonderful, and the experience 
convinced me that editors do read their slush 
piles and give unknown writers a break. 
Marion HILuIicoss, 

Oportunity, Wash. 


Grocers’ Trade Book 
Sir: 

National Grocers Bulletin needs a hatful of 
“How I Dood Its” right now. But they have 
to be tops. 

The “How I Did It” ranges anywhere from 
250 to 750 words, period. It’s composed of three 
parts: (1) The problem; (2) The solution; (3) 
The result. We want solidly stimulating articles 
with depth and detail of information. We buy 
fifteen of these to one feature story, and the 
subject matter is almost limitless, ranging from 
labor saving techniques, to clerk training, mer- 
chandising, display, sales promotion and shop- 
lifting control. 

N.G.B. readers are expert business men, highly 
interested in ideas which other independent 
grocers have uncovered in any phase of their 
business operation, especially when the article 
promises to answer such questions as “Will it 
help me sell more merchandise?” “Will it help 
me cut my expenses?” “Will it help me operate 
more efficiently?” 

We prefer these “How I Did Its” in the first 
person, with copy initialed by the grocer for 
publication over his name. Basic word rates for 
these are 2c a word. Ninety per cent are paid 
for at 2Yac a word, and in unusual instances we 
pay more. Payment is upon acceptance for the 
full word content of the article. If we cut, that 
is our hard luck, but we wjll not pay for pad- 
ding either. 

Minimum is 1¥c a word for straight narra- 
tive description. If the quality is tops, we go 
to 2c or 24%c a word and don’t mind having 
writers quote their price. 

We prefer “in action,” unstilted, candid type 
illustrations, demonstrating performing, showing 
the “how.” We buy any size, sharp, clear photo- 
graphs with good tone gradations (dark, middle 
tones and light). Basic rate for these is $3.00. 
Average payment, $5.00, and we have paid 
$25.00 many a time for a top shot. We read 
and report promptly. 

Subject must be an independent retail grocer, 
not a chain store operator. He must be a mem- 


ber of the National Association of Retail Grocers. 


SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


No signs; 












Famous Speedwriting system. 
ymbols; no machines; uses ABC’s. Easy to 
learn; easy to write and transcribe. Fast preparation for a job. 
Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. Used in leading 
offices and Civil Service. Write for free booklet. Speedwriting, 
Dept. 6704-9, SS West 42nd, New York 18. 








DO YOU WANT 
TO WRITE? 


If you could sit down with a wise editor — one 
who had a lifetime of experience in the book and 
magazine field — and have him discuss with you 
your personal qualifications for writing, lay down a 
concrete program for you to follow, and impart to 
you those short-cuts which successful writers use, 
wouldn't that help you to achieve your goal? That's 
how it will seem when you are reading this helpful, 
friendly new book — 


THE WRITTEN 
WORD *‘uinson™ 


For 20 years Mr. Munson has given the most widely 
attended workshop course in writing in New York 
City, at the New School for Social Research. He has 
read and criticized thousands of articles, stories, 
books, poems, both in manuscript and in print. And 
his students have a phenomenally high record of 
publication. 

Now he has put into this book all that he has 
found out about successful writing. Here is a mini- 
mum of theory, of rules, of technical jargon. In- 
stead, Munson takes you inside the reader's mind— 
and shows you how to get the results you are aiming 
for. Above all he proves that anyone—literally— 
who wants to write, can write. 


He shows you, step by step: how to find subjects, 
when to discard formulas and when to follow them, 
how to find and develop your natural style. He makes 
you master of the professional secrets of such well- 
known writers as Somerset Maugham, G. B. Shaw, 
Katharine Mansfield, Dorothy Parker, and many 
others. 

Send for it — at our risk! 


Whether you are just a beginner—or a professional 
writer who perhaps has reached a blind alley—this 
book will give you a whole new approach to success- 
ful writing. It's bound to 
work for YOU—or you need 
not pay a penny for it. If, 
after 5 days’ examination, 
you do not agree that it is 
the wisest, most stimulating 
book about writing you've 
ever read, simply return the 
book and you owe nothing! 





CREATIVE AGE PRESS, Dept. WD 

11 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me at once a copy of THE WRITTEN WORD 
by Gorham Munson. Within 5 days of receipt, | will 
either return the book to you or send you $2.95, plus a 
few cents postage, in full payment. 


RY os aso dont v~ shen sekecneeed conn see wean kamebe shies 
SUNG) snes daucnnneeeescamte eee GM iticvncensen 


SAVE POSTAGE by enclosing $2.95 with coupon. Same 
return-refund privilege. 























KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Can you take frank criticism? Do you need 
literary guidance? Individual assistance? 
| have directed writers since. 1935. Your 
problems solved by mail or by interview. 
Novels, short fiction, articles, plays. Ghost- 
writing. Editing, revision, collaboration. 
Sales help. 
FREE READING AND REPORT ON NOVELS 

Information upon request. Prompt service. 


5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. SU 13458 
North Melaweed. California 


































PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free, Mailed flat with 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 











STUDY POETRY AND 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


under the personal direction of 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Individual Attention and Criticism 
ALSO: 
PIANO under JOHN KIRKPATRICK 
VOICE under LOUIS GRAVEURE 


OIL PAINTING under FREDERIC TAUBES 
WATER COLOR under JACOB GETLAR SMITH 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY 
June 1-14 


For further information, write: 


MRS. JOHN A. VAIL 


General Chairman 
1114 Seventh St., Corpus Christi, Texas 






























To find out, ask the grocer! Avoid editorializing 
and generalizing. N.G.B. readers want to know 
what the idea is, why the grocer tried it, how it 
worked, what happened specifically. 

Don’t tackle a feature article without query- 
ing us first. We do not buy typical grocery 
meat and eat news, personality sketches, humor, 
anecdotes, poems, cartoons, Mrs. Housewife’s 
gripes, recipe items, news items, personnel 
changes, “‘potboiler” manufactured manuscripts 
marked exclusive in your field, or other filler 
material. 

Howarp Kuan, Associate Editor, 
National Grocers Bulletin, 

309 Santa Monica Blvd., 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


Play Scripts Wanted 
Sir: 

Mr. Canada Lee has just returned from the 
coast and is now looking for finished scripts, 
not ideas, which he can produce or would give 
him a starring rule. 

Mr. Lee has been known for his magnifi- 
cent acting in “Native Son,’ “On Whitman 
Avenue,’ “Dutchess of Malfi,’ and _ other 
numerous Broadway hits. 

To insure return of scripts, please enclose self- 
addressed envelope and return postage. How- 
ever, we will not be held responsible for any 
scripts lost in the mail, damaged or otherwise 
injured. 

Send script to: 


Puitip S. GuTRIDE, 
Canada Lee Productions, 
58 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Ten Days for Roughs 
Sir: 

Modern Screen magazine wants all cartoonists 
to know that their roughs will be approved or 
returned within a 10-day period. 

Cartoons should be related in some way to 
the movies. Just as soon as a finished copy is 
returned to this office, a $25 check will be for- 
warded. 

FLORENCE EPSTEIN, 
Associate Editor, 
Modern Screen, 
261 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 










EST. 1919 





writers, 10% commission on sales only. 
New writers, reasonable reading fee. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET: 
FACTS ABOUT WRITING & SELL- 
ING SCREEN STORIES & GETTING 
Ye YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED. 


CHESTER C. BEMIS, ASSOCIATE 


WE NEED GOOD SCREEN STORIES 


For studio presentation. Published story 


IT'S FREE TO ALL 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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Up and At Him 
Sir: 

Your magazine has carried many helpful arti- 
cles, but I have bumped into one obstacle in 
writing stories for trade journals which I have 
never seen covered in WriTER’s DIGEsT. 

I have had to let many a good story slip by 
because the owner of a successful establishment 
met my request for permission to do a story 
on his firm with this reply: “Why should I 
tell my competition the successful methods I 
have worked out? Nobody but my competitors 
read trade journals, and they can learn by trial 
and error like I did.” 

Do you know of an argument that can be 
used to beat down this attitude? 

Paut E. CUNNINGHAM, 
3800 Clarendon Drive, 
Dallas 11, Texas. 


¢ If the vanity approach fails (i.e., don't you want 
your name and picture in a magazine?), try point- 
ing out that, after all, the basic techniques of mer- 
chandising are common knowledge. The business 
man isn't giving away his secrets, since his suc- 
cess is based on his own judgment, which is a 
personal quality that cannot be taught to others. 
What you want from him is his method of de- 
termining the facts on which he bases his judg- 
ments. How have other WD readers handled this 
situation? —Ed. 


For Sale! 
Sir: 

Would some WD reader be interested in secur- 
ing 120 copies of Wrirer’s Dicest? The issues 
run from 1936 through 1948 with very few issues 
missing to make the file complete. I shall be glad 
to have offers for the 120 issues. 

Rusy Moore Hurr, 
Summerland, Miss. 


Change of Address 
Sir: 


In your March issue, you give Extension 
Magazine’s address as 360 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. In the 1949 Writer’s YEAR Book, it’s 
1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Which one is 
correct ? 

MAXINE VANOVER RAsH, 

Marion, Va. 
* EXTENSION moved from Michigan Ave. to the 
1307 S. Wabash Ave. address.—Ed. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy, 
minor corrections free. Mss. under 1000 words and 
plays—20c per page. Poetry, le a line. 
60c—1000 words; 55¢ over 10,000 
IRENE HERLOCKER 


5509 Claude St. Ham 
Sheffield 3594WX 


mond, Ind. 














Ist SALE---POST! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


And now Donald Watt, of 
California, joins the ranks of 
SSW students selling before 
completing the course. We 
have just sold his story 
YOUNG BOONDOCK to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
for $750 — a first sale, with 
the author starting at the top! 
This story was written as a 
course assignment and re- 
worked three times under our 
direction. It sold on its first trip out to the top 
market. 

“Congratulations on the birth of YOUNG BOON- 
DOCK"! writes the author. “Without your invaluable 
assistance there would have been no accouchement 
... 1 needn't tell you of my surprise and gratification 
...| have attained one of my fondest dreams...| 
know of course that | wouldn't have hit pay dirt — 
not this early anyway —without your guidance. It 
was just what | needed: to get on the beam.'* 


Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit . . . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become associated with us. 
For years we have proved that big names have no monopoly 
on sales. S.S.W. students have sold before completing the 
course and continue to get their share of checks. We are 
roud of the fact that we train beginners to sell their ve 
irst stories at good rates. Since all work is personal an 
individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story eon! fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established them- 
selves in the writing field. Most of the sales were made 
through our selling agent, one of the best in the business, 
who will handle your salable course stories on a straight 
10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your success- 
ful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill it, 
and send it. 


*To be published as "Don't Shoot, Darling!"' April 23rd. 


VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer. 





Donald Watt, $750.00 
for his first sale. 














SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL a 
2 East 45th Street 
New York !7, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have () 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 
Address 


Approved as a correspondence school, under the laws of 
the State of New York. 








DONALD FRIEDE 


offers a personal 
service for writers 


For the past 26 years I have been inti- 
mately and actively connected with the literary 
world—as publisher, motion-picture story agent, 
and writer. As co-owner of Boni & Liveright and 
co-founder of Covici-Friede I published the first 
books of Ernest Hemingway, William Faulkner, 
Dorothy Parker, Clifford Odets, Philip Barry, 
Anita Loos and Sally Benson, as well as books by 
Theodore Dreiser, Eugene O’Neill, George S. 
Kaufman, H. Bedford-Jones, Fulton Oursler, 
Frances Marion, John Steinbeck, Ben Hecht, Gene 
Fowler and Franklin D. Roosevelt, to name but 
a few. As Story Editor for the Myron Selznick 
and A, & S. Lyons agencies in Hollywood I repre- 
sented Ernest Hemingway, W. Somerset Mau- 
gham, MacKinlay Kantor, Christopher Morley, 
Pearl Buck, H. G. Wells, John Van Druten and 
Dudley Nichols, among many others, and also 
acted as motion-picture representative for books 
from virtually every major publisher and literary 
agent in the country. As a writer I have con- 
ducted a column in ‘The Hollywood Reporter’, 
published articles in ‘Esquire’ and “Town & Coun- 
try’, and written a novel in collaboration with 
H. Bedford-Jones (‘John Barry’, published by 
Creative Age Press), as well as my memoirs of 
the 1920’s, ‘The Mechanical Angel’, published by 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


I now offer the sum total of my experi- 
ence to you. Your manuscript will be carefully 
read by me personally, and you will receive from 
me detailed and constructive criticism of it. If I 
feel that I can help make it a salable manuscript 
— to magazines, book publishers, or motion-pic- 
tures, or for stage, radio, or television production 
—I will work with you step by step as you follow 
my suggestions for revisions. When I feel that 
your manuscript is ready for submission I will 
place it with an agent of standing, either in New 
York or in Hollywood, who will handle the selling 
of it for you on the usual ten per cent basis. 


Excepting for my original reading fees 
($15.00 for stories up to 10,000 words or for one- 
act plays, $20.00 for stories up to 20,000 words, 
$25.00 for full-length plays, and $50.00 for 
novels), there will be no further set charges for 
any work done by me in helping you make your 
manuscript salable. If I undertake to help you 
I will do so on a purely speculative basis of 
twenty per cent of the actual money received by 
you for the sale of your manuscript, and will re- 
fund to you, at the time of such sale, the full 
amount of your original reading fee. 


DONALD FRIEDE 


Hemet, California 
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One for All 
Sir: 

The letter of Edward R. Lucas, published 
in your February issue, interests me because it is 
typical of a growing, if undirected, resentment 
at prevailing trade: magazine rates. 

However, I doubt if low rates will be in- 
creased by the simple device of writers blowing 
off heads of steam. If Mr. Lucas and other 
like-minded business writers are sufficiently in 
earnest, they can find a practical outlet for their 


indignation by joining the Associated Business 


Writers of America in trying to abolish such 
trade journal evils as low rates, pay on publica- 
tion or no pay at all. 

Some business writers have a quaint notion 
that publishers may be persuaded to increase 
their rates voluntarily as a philanthropic act. 
But word rates can be increased only by the 
most compelling economic motives—upon the 
part of publishers. 

I know that a good many business writers 
who are not ABWA members think that ABWA 
will correct editorial abuses, and they'll get a 
free ride. Such an attitude is morally indefen- 
sible; and, in addition, the degree, to which 
ABWA can succeed is in direct ratio to its 
numerical strength. 

Ironically, it seems to me, the business writ- 
ers who have demonstrated their ability to hold 
their own in the rough-and-tumble between 
writers and publishers are the ones who have 
joined ABWA. On the other hand, the writers 
who are most frequently victimized by the un- 
scrupulous fringe in the publishing business 
are generally the ones who stay out. 

Many of these writers tell us they cannot 
afford to belong. This sounds as rational as for 
a retailer to say he cannot afford to join a 
credit association because he has lost too much 
money to dead-beats. In one instance, ABWA 
was able to collect from one publisher for un- 
paid manuscripts of one-third of our entire 
membership. In each instance the member re- 
ceived enough to pay one or more year’s dues. 
Several editors have consulted us about word 
rates, seeking a formula for fair compensation ; 
because we’ve been able to demonstrate to them 
that fair rates are in the best economic in- 
terests of magazines as well as writers. 

Our Confidential Bulletin, based on members’ 
experiences, has saved writers money in the 
value of manuscripts which otherwise would 
have gone to dubious markets. 

In our first year, we have enrolled close to 
half of the top professional business writers in 
this country. We'd like to have the hold-outs 
join with us. ABWA was organized to meet a 
fundamental need. How well we succeed, de- 
pends in large measure on the degree of support 
we can muster from those who, until now, have 
remained outside of our organization. 

Harotp J. Asue, President, 
2002 Knopf St., 
Compton 4, Calif. 
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Short-Shorts and Features 
Sir: 

Last November you were kind enough to pub- 
lish information about the manuscripts wanted 
by The Mission Call. We have changed our 
name to Cor and are now interested in short- 
short fiction from 1500 to 2500 words, and in 
feature articles of the same length. 

We will pay 1%c and up, on acceptance. 
The themes need not necessarily be religious, but 
they should not contain anything adverse to 
Christian morality. General reader appeal with 
accent on the family. We report within 30 days. 

Rev. James G. ALEXANDER, S.C.]J., 
Assoc. Editor, Cor, 
Hales Corner, Wisc. 


Ten Yardsticks 
Sir: 

The ten books which, in the opinion of pub- 
lishers, have “most progressively influenced 
American thought in 1948” have been selected 
and a panel of three judges will select from then 
the winner of the $1,000 Gutenberg Award. 

The ten books, picked from a field of 59 
titles, are: “Crusade In Europe,” by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower; “Cry, The Beloved Country,” by 
Alan Paton; “Education In A Divided World,” 
by James Bryant Conant; “The Gathering 
Storm,” by Winston S. Churchill; “The Naked 
And The Dead,” by Norman Mailer. 

Also “No Place To Hide,” by David Bradley ; 
“Our Plundered Planet,’ by Fairfield Osborn; 
“Road To Survival,” by William Vogt; “Roose- 
velt And Hopkins,’ by Robert E. Sherwood, 
and “Sexual Behavior In The Human Male,” 
by Kinsey, Pomeroy, and Martin. 

Tue Boox INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, 
the Book Manufacturers’ Institute, 
25 West 43rd St., 

New York 18, N. Y. 


“Gag Aid" 
Sir: 

Although I want to congratulate you on a 
wonderful job on the 1949 Wrorer’s YEAR 
Boox, I also want to take your humor editor to 
task for not including among his “gag aids” our 
magazine, Comedy World. For 25c we will send 
samples of a current issue and a back copy to 
anyone interested. 

GeorceE Lewis, Editor, 
Comedy World, 

104 East 40th St. 

New York, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt, Accurate, Dependable : 
Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free. 
Mailed flat if desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 50c 
per 1000 words. Short-shorts: 15c per page. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 


Orinda 2054 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 





INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a 
“Sherwood BRIEF.” 


Stop wasting time on stories that don’t 
sell! Double your writing income—and more 
—by devoting your writing talent wholly to 
soundly plotted, character motivated, action 
packed STORIES THAT SELL. 


A “Sherwood Brief” is a rpugh draft of a 
story. It consists of a concentrated, soundly 
plotted narrative, exciting description, na- 
tural conversation, correct lingo, trade 
names, and sparkling actien incidents—all 
written expressly for you. From this Brief 
you write your own story in your own 
words—the quick, easy way. 


DOUBLE uw: 





You will be amazed at how easy it is to 
write successfully using “Sherwood: Briefs.” 
One client sold 3 stories from 4 Briefs. A 
radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


1-2 BV BS) 5 03954!) £010) D) 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, 
Radio Artist, Lecturer 


1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Resemead, Calif. 


MAREN ELWOOD’S 
LATEST BOOK FOR WRITERS 


Il DONTS FOR WRITERS 





This internationally-known authority on 
writing technique tells you first what not to 
do ... next explains why . . . then shows you 
what should be done .. . and how it should 
be done. This new book spotlights the one 
hundred-eleven most common errors made by 
the average writer . .. and you are shown 
how to avoid making these mistakes. 


Eye-opening examples give this new writers’ 
handbook the punch of her widely-acclaimed 
books, CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
and WRITE THE SHORT SHORT. 


See Your Errors as the Editor Sees Them! 


Order your Autographed Copy Now—$2.95. 


GEHRETT-TRUETT-HALL, Publishers, 
1608 No. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Please send me........ .....autographed copy (ies) of 
111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS by Maren Elwood at 
$2.95 per copy. 








City Zone State 























RICHARD K. ‘ABBOT, tae dit: 


Writer's 


Digest 














CONTENTS, APRIL, 1949 


Articles 
HOW TO BECOME A COLUMNIST Jack Kofoed 13 
A BOOK IS BORN... Dana Lyon 20 
MY FIRST HUNDRED ARTICLES. Mort Weisinger 26 
POETRY: ITS TRIAL BY MARKET Clement Wood 32 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER. Harriet A. Bradfield 38 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE STORY pan ree 42 
| AM GOING HOME David Alman 64 
Departments 
FORUM .... 1 BROADWAY 70 
WRITER'S MARKET 58 CONTESTS 76 





Edited and ——— at 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.00 the year; $4.00 for two 
years ; $2.50 the year in Canada, $3.00 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow thirty days for change 
to take effect and send both new and old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS readers; 
able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; distribution at 
home and abroad. 














If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 
delay, and ¢* course free. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of 
cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly 
and carefully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. 

Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920} 
4 DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


s00| , booq) PHILADELPHIA 6 ------ PENNSYLVANIA 
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New Labor Book 
Sir: 

The first issue of The Labor Leader, a pub- 
lication devoted to Labor Organizers and Union 
Officials, will be published early in April. 

We are in the market for spot news, person- 
ality sketches, and labor slanted articles that 
have guts and tell a story; these aforementioned 
can be from any Union source in the eleven 
Western states. We do not want any reports 
of union meetings, but we do want terse, con- 
cise write-ups on any of the many problems that 
labor leaders face today and how they are meet- 
ing those problems. 

We want bright sket€hes of any labor leader, 
if he’s done something besides collect dues. We 
might warn that labor leaders generally are in- 
clined to be reticent about their affairs and 
suspicious of the press, so a little extra work is 
called for here. Photos are wanted in con- 
nection with personality sketches. We plan to 
use one short-short (8-1200 words) in each 
issue. This fiction should have a labor move- 
ment background. We’re not even slightly in- 
clined to the left and this means we do not 
want propaganda or anything with a pinkish 
tinge. 

Payment is by arrangement, but our top rate 
is two cents per word. Photos, $1.00 each. 
WILLIAM VANCE, 

The Labor Leader, 
P. O. Box 629, 
Centralia, Wash. 


The Video Bandwagon 
Sir: 

Televiewer, a monthly television magazine di- 
rected to the set owner, will make its initial 
appearance in the Philadelphia- Delaware-New 
Jersey area about March 20th. 

We use articles of general interest to the 
television audience, biographical sketches of TV 
personalities, satirical or serious fiction with a 
television background, video verse; cartoons, 
and photographs. Articles and features should 
run between 1000 and 2500 words and concern 
themselves, primarily, with the Philadelphia- 
Delaware-New Jersey area. Reports in about 
two weeks. Fair rates, extra for photos, on 
publication. 

STANLEY GOLDsTEIN, Editor, 
Televiewer, 

1713 Ranstead St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





e YOUR MANUSCRIPTS e 
PROFESSIONALLY PREPARED FOR MARKET 


Carbon free—Extra first and last page free 
Mailed flat ns on gra per 1000 words 


MARGARET R. R. CONN 
107 East Main S?. Uniontown, Penna. 

















“The future belongs to those who prepare 


for it now. 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 


Fiction 
Radio 
English 
Journalism 


Professional How to Study 
Public Speaking 
es Humor & riting 
Training Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
emery Ps | 
H Article eature 
For Writers pe see A 
Newspaper 
Publicity 
Juvenile 
Screen 


(Approved for Veterans; also non-quota Foreign 
Students) 


Established 1923 
Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, California 














Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to- date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering 





your questions, helping you find VETERANS: 
the type of work for_which you 
are naturally suited. Before long The course ap- 


you are writing in your own home 
fiction stories, essays, short 








sketches, whatever you are_best proved for vet- 
suited to do. Send for FREE 

CATALOG today. Canadians erans’ training. 
rae Aly make payments in Canadian 

un 





Read Editor-in-Chief Robert Smith's best- selling ‘““BASE 
BALL.” At all bookstores. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 

Dept. 84-A, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. ¥ 

Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 





PS Us ve ss Pie wends:e 
Address 


(hagulates confidential. No salesman will call) 


( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 


















WE REACH ALL GOOD MARKETS... 
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CAN WE GO ON REACHING THEM WITH YOUR MATERIAL? 


TERMS: Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on 
British and all other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers (detailed analysis 
and report, suggestions for revision if necessary, marketing) until you begin to earn your keep through 
sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one 
dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven dollars for 
a script of 6,895 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other types of material 
upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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How to 
become a 


columnist 


By Jack Kofoed 


WriTING a column is one of the pleas- 
antest ways to make a living I know of, 
and the pay isn’t bad when you consider 
the sidelines. Everybody knows of Walter 
Winchell’s million dollars a year income, 
but there are plenty more like Ed Sullivan, 
Bob Considine, Drew Pearson and others, 
who rate a hundred thousand and up. 

Radio sponsors, magazine editors, book 
publishers, movie producers and advertising 
agencies look upon columnists with moistly 
friendly eyes. They offer large sums for 
material, which, in the aggregate, far 
exceed the money newspapermen receive 
for this stint. 

Add to the national syndicated column- 
ists hundreds of the local variety. Though 
not in the tycoon class so far as income 
goes, they are generally regarded as big 
shots in their own bailiwicks. 

Some grind out their daily chores with 
sweat and tearing of hair. Westbrook 
Pegler is like that. He throws away much 
more copy than he turns into his office. 
Others find it easy enough once they have 
a subject that interests them. It is simply a 
difference in temperament and approach. 
Yet, I never knew a columnist, no matter 
how much he griped about the difficulty 
of his lot, who wanted to change it. 






What are the ingredients that make a 
column click? They are as varied as the 
men who write them. Nearly half a century 
ago Frank Munsey said: “Names. Names. 
Get ’em in the paper. Lots of them.” Mr. 
Munsey did not discover that formula, 
though he emphasized:it. 

The usually badly written “personal” 
column of the country weekly has always 
been eagerly read, because it contained the 
names and doings of people everyone in 
the county knew. On Broadway, the sophis- 
ticates buy the early edition of the Mirror 
to see what Winchell has to say about the 
folks they know. Everybody likes to see his 
name, and the names of his friends, in print. 

Then, there is the “inside stuff” angle. 
This is a little more difficult to do, because 
it means building up contacts, who are will- 
ing to talk about things they shouldn’t. 
When Winchell used to report a prominent 
woman would give birth to a baby six 
months in the future, he didn’t discover 
that fact by hiding in the gal’s bedroom. 
People in hospitals tipped him off whenever 
reservations were made for the maternity 
section. 

Drew Pearson has followed this technique 
with politics, Dan Parker in sports. When 
they make accusations of dishonesty or 
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shady dealings, they have proof to back up 
what they say in the event of libel suits. 
People love the scandal angle because it 
gives them a feeling of being behind the 
scenes. 

The venture of the society columnist into 
this field was always muted until “Cholly 
Knickerbocker,” who was really Maury 
Paul, began writing about what those listed 
in the Social Register had always consid- 
ered strictly personal. 

Movie columnist Jimmy Fidler reported, 
long before Robert Mitchum was arrested 
for smoking marijuana, that the narcotic 
division had been watching film stars for 
such law-breaking activities. Quite natu- 
rally, the “inside stuff” technique merges 
with that of scandal. 


Human Interest Never Fails 


Human interest? It never fails. A veteran 
and his family evicted from their little 
home. . . . A sick little boy, whose dog has 
strayed or been stolen. In every city, 
every day, one finds humorous or touching 
incidents, laughs and tears. People call to 
tell you about them. A columnist doesn’t 
have to be even a fair reporter to find these 
cases. 

Then, there is the crusading approach. 
Pegler fights labor union racketeering; Fid- 
ler, movies that glamorize sex or drinking; 
Pearson, nepotism among political bigwigs. 
Local columnists hammer at gambling, po- 
lice corruption or inefficiency, slum con- 
ditions and such things in their home towns. 
There’s no shortage of evils. 

While the syndicated columnist is the 
big money maker, it has been proven be- 
yond question that the local one is of more 
value to his paper. The average reader is 
vitally interested in people he knows and 
conditions that affect him; more so than 
in the far-off characters of stage, screen and 
politics. 

The local man becomes an integral part 
of the community. People come to him with 
problems and troubles. He gets them jobs 
or housing or help. He fights civic evils. He 
speaks at clubs and schools, and becomes 
a John J. Anthony, a Dorothy Dix, a ward 
leader and a Chauncey Depew rolled into 


one. 
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Writing Isn’t All 


Writing the column is only part of a 
local man’s job. In my own case, I talk to 
ten or twelve people every day; people who 
want help for themselves, publicity for 
charities in which they are interested, or 
some other aid or favor. I answer about 
fifty phone calls, most of them along the 
same general pattern. “Fan letters” average 
between six and seven thousand a year. 
All except the anonymous ones, whether 
they praise or blame, must be answered. 

In the same mail I have received a letter 
from a man who thought I was so wonder- 
ful I should be governor of the state, and 
another from one who could not under- 
stand why I was not confined to the state 
insane asylum. 

After many years of such communica- 
tions, I am convinced that people do not 
read what you have written, no matter how 
clearly you may have expressed your 
thoughts. They read into it what they want 
to believe. If you make the simple statement 
that the sky over Miami is bluer and more 
beautiful than anywhere in the world, some 
disgruntled soul will insist your purpose was 
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not to praise Miami, but to cast snide 
aspersions at San Bernardino. 

There is no way to combat such an atti- 
tude, and from a practical point of view, 
it doesn’t make much difference. The im- 
portant thing is for people to keep reading 
and writing letters to you. To the colum- 
nist, the daily mail is the same as applause 
to an actor. 

One of the side lines of columning is 
helping charitable projects. Ed Sullivan 
spearheaded the Mark Hellinger Heart 
Fund to success. During the past three 
years, I have raised $50,000 in Dade County 
for the Old Folks’ Christmas Fund and the 
Bay Oaks Home for the Aged, plus cloth- 
ing, food and gifts of many sorts. It takes a 
lot of time and effort, but the satisfaction 
of having helped balances the hours ex- 
pended. 


What Do You Need? 


What are the assets most valuable to a 
columnist? 

The ability to write so people want to 
read your essays is first on the list. No mat- 
ter how deeply you feel, or how clearly you 
understand human nature, you can’t get 
anywhere unless you express yourself clearly 
and forcefully. 

Background is important. In such a 
specialized field as sports, a man must have 
seen the great contests, and, in a sense, 
have lived with the champions. He can’t 
get the feel of things out of record books. 
This is true of almost all of the specialized 
fields. The general columnist must know 
and understand people. He must have lived 
with all the joy and suffering and work 
that “living” implies. 

Contacts are important. A columnist 
cannot hide away in an ivory tower. There 
are just as interesting and heart-warming 
stories to be had from a bum in jail as 
from a millionaire, from a _ cauliflower- 
eared wrestler as from the admiral of the 
fleet. 

One column of mine that brought as 
much reaction as any concerned an 82-year- 
old caddie named Dad, who carried bags 
at the Bay Shore Golf Club. Dad had 
worked at Bay Shore for 25 years, and 
a wealthy member offered to put him in a 


good home, with all expenses paid, for the 
rest of his life. 

Dad nurtured a fierce pride in his inde- 
pendence “Thanks just the same, sir,” he 
said, “but I’ve always taken care of myself, 
and I'll keep on doin’ it.” The old man 
dropped dead after caddying for me, and 
I felt his passing keenly. So, what I wrote 
about him came from the heart, as all good 
columns must. 


Story Sense 


Story sense is vital. You must know a 
good story when you see it, and when you 
get it, be able to tell it. This might also be 
called a sense of evaluation. 

Toward the end of the war, I received 
a letter from a mother in Detroit, whose 
son had served with an infantry regiment 
in one of Patton’s divisions. While in rest 
billets, the soldier, whom we'll call Smith, 
went on a binge, and his outfit moved into 
action without him. Smith came out of the 
blue haze of drunkenness and followed. 
When he caught up with his regiment a 
week later, he was arrested, court-martialed 
and sentenced to life imprisonment for de- 
sertion. 

Having served in two wars, first as an 
enlisted man, and then as an officer, I 
knew something about the injustices of 
army courts-martial. This seemed to me 
an excellent peg on which to hang an at- 
tack on the system. 

















I checked, and found the facts sub- 
stantially correct. Smith had been a good 
enough soldier to win the Silver Star for 
gallantry in action. It was obvious he had 
not deserted, since, as soon as he had come 
out of his stupor, he had rejoined his regi- 
ment. 

IT wrote a column about it. It was carried 
on the Chicago Daily News wire to the 
eighty-six subscribing papers of the service. 
Half a dozen senators rushed to the War 
Department, demanding an explanation. 
The War Department cabled Supreme 
Headquarters. SHAEF had the verdict set 
aside, and Smith was restored to duty 
status. Six months later I had a letter from 
the boy telling me he was on the way home 
to get an honorable discharge. 

This was not only a good, readable 
story, but the emotional uplift I got was 
one of the greatest of my life. 


Readability Tests 


Old-time editors had only one “reada- 
bility” test. If they liked the way you wrote, 
they credited you with the quality of “read- 
ability.” Now, however, a slide rule has 
been applied to columns and newspaper 
stories. Principally, the system has to do 
with the length of sentences, and the sim- 
plicity or complexity of words used. 

For instance, one column of Westbrook 
Pegler’s contained a sentence of eighty-four 
words, and another of fifty-six. The average 
number of words in his sentences ran some- 
what over thirty. This undoubtedly makes 
for difficult reading. Add to this the fact 
that Pegler uses such words as “idiomatic,” 
“corollary,” “perepatetic” and “indissolu- 
ble,” and the experts give him a rating of 
twelve. This means a person requires at 
least twelve years of formal education to 
understand thoroughly what Mr. Pegler is 
driving at. 

On the other hand, Ernie Pyle, best- 
loved columnist of our time, was given a 
rating of six. Ernie believed in short sent- 
ences. He never used a long one when a 
short one would do. He combined a sim- 
plicity of style with absolute sincerity of 
heart and mind. 

One should never be too tightly bound 
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to formula. The experienced workman sees 
in the “readability” test a warning when he 
becomes too wordy, but he isn’t ruled by it 
completely. The newcomer to writing, how- 
ever, would be wise to study this analysis. 

Short sentences are easier to read than 
long ones, and simple words more under- 
standable than involved ones. But, a suc- 
cession of short sentences and easy words 
can become static and tiresome. There must 
be a change of pace. 


Our Free Press 


Contrary to the ideas of a lot of people, 
publishers don’t dictate what columnists 
should write. In all the years I’ve been in 
this business, I’ve never known this to 
happen. I have worked for Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, Frank Munsey, William Randolph 
Hearst,- James Cox and John S. Knight. 
Though there were occasions when my par- 
ticular subjects were not in accord with 
what the big shots thought, there never 
was an occasion when pressure was applied 
from the top to make me switch my ap- 
proach. 

The types of columns printed by news- 
papers in these days are of endless variety. 
They cover Broadway, Hollywood, sports, 
politics, drama, movies, science, society, 
advice to the lovelorn, medicine, radio. 

Let’s have a look at the most successful 
practioners of each type, to try to discover 
what makes them tick. 

Walter Winchell was the pioneer of the 
Broadway, or “Keyhole” type of column. 
He disclosed what ladies were going to 
have babies and who was going to marry 
whom. He spiced his column with manu- 
factured words like “middle aisling” and 
“infanticipating.” Later Walter became a 
pundit on world affairs, but the ground- 
work of his success was a metropolitan 
adaptation of back-fence gossip. 

There followed a vast number of imita- 
tors. The only new approach came from 
Earl Wilson. Assigned to cover night clubs 
by the New York Post, Wilson called him- 
self “the saloon editor,” and wrote inti- 
mately of the anatomy of feminine movie 
and stage stars in a way that had never 
been done before in a family journal. 

Ed Sullivan, Louis Sobol, Dorothy Kil- 
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gallon, Danton Walker and others in the 
upper brackets made no particularly start- 
ling deviations from the Winchell formula, 
but they have been outstandingly Successful. 

Hollywood is practically lousy with col- 
umnists, two of the highest paid being 
Louella Parsons and Jimmy Fidler. Lolly is 
queen bee of what is known as the “goo” 
school. She goes into ecstasies about new- 
born babies, brand-new romances, etc. 
Fidler, on the other hand, is a crusader for 
purity in the films. 


Poles Apart 


Political columns are legion. At opposite 
ends of the poles are Walter Lippman and 
Drew Pearson. Lippman is the most literate 
and politically experienced of them all. His 
column: is not for the masses. Pearson, on 
the other hand, took the Winchell method 
into political reporting. He has built up 
amazing sources of inside information. 


Among the best-known sports columnists 
are Grantland Rice, Bill Corum and Dan 
Parker. Here again may be noted a sharp 
difference of approach. Rice, the dean of 
them all, is gentle, kindly, much more given 


"| feel if a person can succeed at one thing, he can succeed at another.” 








to praise than censure. Parker, on the other 
hand, lashes out furiously at gamblers, 
crooked fighters and other obvious evils in 
the games he covers. Corum illustrates the 
middle ground, with some of Rice’s ideal- 
ism and Parker’s vehemence. 


Radio is probably the narrowest field 
offered the columnist but at least two— 
John Crosby and Nick Kenny—have made 
a success of it. Kenny offers a melange of 
gags, verse and general kidding. Crosby, 
with a sense of humor and pungent phras- 
ing, operates on soap operas and million 
dollar comedians with the same scalpel. 


There are columns designed strictly for 
the women’s page, too. These range from 
the hodge-podge of Eleanor Roosevelt to 
others that give advice to the lovelorn. In 
the latter category, the best known are 
those of Dorothy Dix and Beatrice Fairfax. 


The success of medical columns is predi- 
cated on a desire of the public to get free 
advice from men of medicine. Here, too, a 
definite change in trend can be noticed. 
Where once doctor-authors stuck to the 
usual run of diseases, they now branch into 
discussions of the effects of sex repression 
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on the human body, venereal disease, and 
other subjects once considered taboo. 

The birth of the atomic age has given 
a greater impetus to those who specialize in 
science. William Lawrence, the only man 
who has seen all four atomic fissions, is 
probably the leader in this field, and David 
Dietz a close runner-up. This sort of 
columning requires a greater degree of 
specialized knowledge than almost any 
other, with the possible exception of 
medicine. 

The society column is a favorite with 
women of all degrees. Cholly Knicker- 
bocker became almost a dictator in the 
polo and yachting set. Most of the names 
he used were of Morgan, Whitney, Van- 
derbilt and Astor importance, and so they 
were of national interest. Practically every 





"How would you like to be on a book jacket?" 


paper, from the country weekly to- the 
largest metropolitan daily, has what might 
be described as a “society” column, but 
almost all are of entirely local interest, 

The “general” columnist is legion. He 
has a roving assignment, that permits him 
to go anywhere, and write about whatever 
catches his fancy. There are no limits to 
his choice of subjects. As examples we 
might take Robert Ruark and Henry Mc- 
Lemore. Ruark approaches most of his 
subjects with a tongue-in-cheek attitude 
whether in lampooning Miami Beach or a 
four star general. 

McLemore, a graduate of the sports 
pages like Ruark, sticks to a ‘humorous 
angle on everything. His last stint was a 
tour of the-world, and he wangled laughs 
out of every vicinity from bombed out 
Berlin to the Taj Mahal. 
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The local columnist, as differentiated 
from the syndicated one, is even a newer 
institution. He may write occasionally of 
national and international affairs, but his 
principal material deals with home town 
people and happenings. 

In Miami it is particularly easy to find 
things to write about. During the “season” 
everybody pours in, movie stars, tycoons, 
big time hoodlums, jockies, beautiful ladies 
of the evening. During the remaining 
months of the year, the complicated 
political setup, the police. gambling, all 
offer red hot themes for punching in a 
column. 


Get Your Proof 


When there are direct accusations of 
veniality, dishonesty or other sins, it is neces- 
sary: to have irrefutable proof. There are 
libel laws, and people anxious to take ad- 
vantage of them. During the twenty-five 
years I have been writing columns, not a 
single suit has been brought against me, or 
a newspaper I have written for, on account 
of what I brought into the light. 

It is a pretty good idea to make a study 
of libel laws—to understand just what you 
may or may not say. If you have a reason- 
able acquaintance with statutes governing 
libel there is little likelihood of having to 
appear in court to defend yourself against 
charges. Philip Wittenberg’s “Dangerous 
Words” is a handy reference. 

A column that lives and plays a part in 
the community cannot be patterned on the 
Pollyanna philosophy. There are times 
when you must hit hard. This isn’t to 
imply that a column must carry on a con- 
tinual crusade, rapping and hammering 
day after day. This becomes as tiresome as 
continuous sweetness and light. 

The columnist must have not only intel- 
lectual honesty in his copy, but a basic 
honesty that refuses bribes as payment for 
what he writes. There are always plenty 
of people to “pay off,” if you are willing to 
If you become 


known as a “taker,” you are cutting your 
own throat 

The chances of getting started as a syn- 
dicated columnist unless you are a movie 
star, or an otherwise famous or notorious 








character, is one in millions. Most of these 
columns, ghost written by hacks, have a 
very short life, anyway. One of the few to 
catch on is “Pitching Horseshoes,” by Billy 
Rose. Jack Wheeler, the syndicate man, 
offered Billy a guarantee of $52,000 a year 
—against a 50-50 split in receipts—before a 
single column. had been sold. But, that 
was one of the miracles of the business. 


Samples in Hand 

In smaller cities and towns, it is some- 
times possible to sell an editor on using a 
local column, even though you are not on 
his payroll. A half a dozen samples, well 
done, might turn the trick; but in nearly 
every instance the columnist makes his 
start, just as everyone else in the newspaper 
game does, from the bottom of the ladder. 

I had been writing on the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger when Bob (“Tiny”) Max- 
well, sports editor and columnist, was killed 
in an automobile accident. Someone in 
authority decided it might be a good idea 
to have a competition among staff members 
for the job. We each filled Maxwell’s space 
two or three times, with the understanding 
that the winner would be Bob’s successor. 

It didn’t work out that way, exactly. 
One of the top drawer executives decided 
to bring in “Stoney” McLinn, and our 
hopes were dashed. However, the stuff I 
did attracted enough attention to get me a 


, spot columning on the Morning Public 


Ledger, which served the. same purpose. 
Frank Walker, publisher of the New York 
Telegram, then owned by Munsey, liked 
my stint, and hired me as successor to 
James Kevin McGuinness. Now my col- 
umn is in the Miami Herald and I’m a 
Chicago Daily News Foreign Service staff 
writer. 

The sports pages have furnished the 
best schooling for columnists of any depart- 
ment in the newspaper. This is probably 
true because they’re ringed in by fewer in- 
hibitions about style, and a man can pretty 
well write as he wants. 

I have written primarily of men column- 
ists, because most of the top hands are of 
the male sex, but the ladies have made an 
impression on the craft. Eleanor Roosevelt 


and Dorothy Dix have already been cited. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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By Dana Lyon 


I sPENT years wondering just what kind 
of a book one ‘had to write in order to 
make a movie sale. Not that I ever delib- 
erately thought, while planning a_ book, 
“This would make a good picture.” I doubt 
whether such self-conscious striving toward 
a medium which is, after all, only a by- 
product of novel writing, would ever meet 
with success. But I plodded along year 
after year, writing my books, all of which 
had a mediocre sale, and wondering why 
some books were taken by the movies at 
fancy prices and mine weren’t even 
sniffed at. 

By the time I settled down to my recent 
mystery book, “The Frightened Child,’ I 
gave Hollywood nary a thought, like a wall 
flower who has decided, of necessity, to 
take up interests other than men, and 
simply made up my mind to write the best 
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a BOOK is born 


After fifteen books, a writer 


analyzes some of the techniques 


necessary to make 


a movie sale 











book of my career. I must have succeeded, 
because the wall flower became the belle 
of the ball, and “The Frightened Child” 
was snapped up before publication by 20th 
Century-Fox. 

It took me almost as long to recover 
from the shock of this as it did from the 
loss of the family fortune back in 1929. But 
I have finally gotten used to the fact that 
I’m no longer a starving author (I can 
now take a taxi instead of a bus), and have 
begun to analyze the reasons why my fif- 
teenth novel should have gotten the come- 
on sign-from Hollywood. 

It’s easy enough to say that it was the 
best of the lot—but why? Certainly my 
work did not improve enough between the 
fourteenth and the fifteenth novels to 
make that much difference, and this book 
was not written with the deliberate inten- 
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tion of attracting the eye of Hollywood. 
There must have been some reason why it 
was snapped up so fast (it was read from 
Harper’s galleys by the Fox story editor, 
Henry Klinger) and for one of the largest 
sums ever paid for this type of story. 

To get at these reasons, it’s necessary to 
go a long way back in my writing career, 
first to determine how I came to be writing 
mysteries, then how I came to be writing 
books, and then, God help me, why I came 
to be writing at all. 

It is only this latter that I cannot explain 
concretely, any more than any other writer 
I know, except to say that I apparently had 
a natural facility with words (English was 
the only subject I ever got more than a 
passing grade in all through school), and 
that since I couldn’t act, sing, dance or 
play a musical instrument, I found that 
writing was a helpful method of getting rid 
of my frustrations and keeping me on an 
even keel. 


Be Choosey 


As I look back on the long years that 
constituted my efforts to write (and it’s still 
an effort!), I see that selection played an 
integral part in my gradual climb up the 
ladder from Phoenix and Godwin to Rine- 
hart and Harper’s. In the beginning, 
before I was published, I wrote everything 
—short stories, plays, poetry, articles—and 
sold nothing. I started writing novels and 
found myself more at home in this medium 
than in any other I had attempted. Even 
so, I was apparently not too much at home 
in it, because I had to write four books 
before I found a publisher. But when, 
finally, the fifth one was taken, I decided 
that novels were what I was going to 
write. Some people, of course, can write 
anything, but I can’t; and since by that 
time I was beginning to develop a little 
intelligence where my career was con- 
cerned, I knew that I was a novelist and 
nothing else. 

My sense of selection was still inade- 
quate, for though I had finally selected the 
form of writing that was best for me, I 
had not selected the type of novel in which 
I should specialize. The result was that I 
wrote love stories, humorous stories, re- 





gional novels and just plain books—and 
acquired no particular audience. I would 
no sooner get a small group of readers in- 
terested in me than I would branch out 
and write something so completely dif- 
ferent that I would lose that group and 
have to dig up another. The result was 
that by the time I had had ten novels pub- 
lished, no one had ever heard of me, and 
I was always having to change publishers 
since the ones who bought love stories 
didn’t want serious novels, etc. One of my 
books was rejected sixteen times over a 
three year period before I finally hit on 
the right market. 


“T Love a Mystery” 


After awhile I caught on, and, at that 
time, mystery novels were having an un- 
precedented popularity. I enjoyed reading 
them so I decided to take a whack at 
writing them. The first one I wrote sold 
more copies than any of my other books 
had, but still not enough to make it what 
is known as a “popular” novel. However, 
this was an eye-opener, so I tried again. 
My second book was taken the first time 
out, by the same publisher (almost the only 
time this ever happened to me), and it 
sold a little better. Occasionally I even 
found someone who had heard the name 
of Dana Lyon. I had learned my lesson: 
The writer who succeeds is usually the one 
who has some special kind of product to 
offer the public, who becomes known for 
that special product and who is expected 
to keep on producing it. 

* Which brings us up to “The Frightened 
Child.” 

This story had been simmering in the 
back of my mind for some time. The basic 
idea was: a man and wife, each with good 
reason, plan to kill each other. One of them 
lays a trap for the other, only to be caught 
in it himself.. Not a bad basic idea; but 
how was I to develop it? That has always 
been my trouble, even more than plotting: 
What background to use; how to begin; 
from whose viewpoint to tell the story; 
who is to be the sympathetic character? 
What could I do with it that would keep it 
from being just another story? What could 
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I do to make it outstanding, for by now 
I was very fond of my precious idea 
(they’re always precious because they come 
to me so seldom), so fond, in fact that I 
couldn’t bear -to have it become just a 
run-of-the-mill mystery. 

Well, to begin with, I had to develop a 
character so real, so sympathetic, so honest, 
that the reader, from the very beginning, 
would be in the cheering section. (Henry 
Klinger has told me since that one essen- 
tial of a successful picture is that the 
audience have one character to pull for.) 
Again, I wanted to experiment a little with 
the form of the book, although I realized 
at the time that this is dangerous for any 
one except a well-known writer. But since 
I was making very little off my books, 
anyway, I felt that I didn’t have a great 
deal to lose. I was tired of writing ordinary 
books; I wanted to write one that was 
different. 


A New Form 


So I tried out a new form. The book was 
divided into three parts: Before the Fact, 
- After the Fact and The Trial. In the first 
section I used stream-of-consciousness, the 
book starting as follows: 


Anya 

The child doesn’t look as he did when 
I first came here. His little face is grow- 
ing pinched, like an old man’s—or like 
the terrible faces of the children at 
home .... 


Paul and Anya 
There was a light rap on the door. 
“Anya. May I come in?” 
She answered softly and the door 
opened and Paul was at her side... . 
(Note change from first person to 
third person.) 


From the Diary of Paul Tressenden 
I saw Dr.: Orcutt today about Anya, 
as it seems to me she does not improve, 


and he said... . 


The Doctor 

I’m curious, he said to himself. Curi- 
ous and a little worried. Am I being 
taken, and if so, by which one? And 
aor 


The entire first section of the book was 
written in this form, from several points of 
view, sometimes in the first person, some- 
times in the third, once from the point of 
view of an eight-year-old child (and don’t 
think that isn’t difficult to do); but it 
served to give insight into the main char- 
acters of the book without taking up too 
much space, and also, it helped to catch 
the eye and the interest of the reader almost 
from the beginning. 


Switch to Narrative 

The second part of the book is written 
in straight narrative form, from the point 
of view of the doctor and his best friend, 
Milo, who is the lawyer involved. By now 
the reader knows that Paul has been killed 
and that Anya is the only one with any 
motive, since Paul had given a good imi- 
tation of being a swell guy. I have shown 
all that has. happened between the com- 
mitting of the murder and the events lead- 
ing up to the trial. 

The doctor was originally supposed 
to be a minor character, used only 
in the first part of the book, but he 
became more important as I wrote; 
for I realized that the book needed some 
love interest, and since too many of this 
type had used the lawyer as lover of the 
defendant, I used the doctor. 

The third and final part of the book 
deals exclusively with Anya’s trial for mur- 
der. In this I have again tried a new 
departure. Milo, who is a misogynist, al- 
though defending Anya, finally comes to 
the conclusion that she is a cold-blooded 
murderess ; and since he can see that his 
friend, Dr. Orcutt, is in love with her, he 
decides to toss her case overboard. 

He has a bad time with his conscience, 
for he is being completely unethical. He 
tells himself, however, that if she is inno- 
cent her case will stand on its own merits 
but that he will have no part in getting 
her off, since he is not going to set ‘her 
free to wreck his best friend’s life and, per- 
haps, to murder him as she had Paul. 
Milo’s decision was so unethical and so 
against every rule of fiction writing, since 
Milo is a sympathetic character, that I 
fully expected to have to re-write it in the 
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event that the book ever found a publisher. 
But it stayed in. 

Another departure of mine was, when 
Milo finally came. to the belief that Anya 
was a victim rather than a culprit, to have 
him give the jury theory only and not proof 
of how the murder could have been com- 
mitted without Anya having had a hand 
in it. He pleads with the jury; he knows 
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Rejection Slip’ Reactions. 


that he hasn’t a leg to stand on as far as 
real proof is concerned. He says to himself, 
“If they'll only use their hearts instead of 
their heads!”, and he lashes himself in- 
wardly, over and over again, for the harm 
he had done her cause in the beginning, 
by making no actual effort to save her. 
(Since Milo is a realist and not a roman- 
ticist, I show that his belief in Anya’s 
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innocence is caused by certain testimony 
and not just by faith in her, such as the 
doctor has.) 


Sheer Logic 


Usually, in fictional courtroom scenes, 
the defendant is acquitted because the 
smart defence lawyer can actually produce 
the guilty party; but in “The Frightened 
Child” there was no guilty party to pro- 
duce and so Milo has to get Anya acquitted 
by sheer logic; he did not prove that she 
wasn’t guilty because he couldn’t. All 
that he could do was to put enough doubt 
in the jury’s mind so that, after fourteen 
hours of deliberation, they were forced to 
acquit her. As a matter of fact, this ap- 
proaches life more nearly than the type of 
courtroom scene wherein the actual guilty 
party is finally produced and the defendant 
thereby acquitted. 

In order to get the proper background 
for the courtroom scenes, I re-read “The 
Bellamy Trial” and a number of Erle Stan- 
ley Gardner’s books; then, armed with a 
list of about twenty questions on technical 
details, I paid a visit to my attorney and 
got the answers. I was much gratified when 
Harper’s received a letter from Gardner, say- 
ing how much he had enjoyed “The Fright- 
ened Child” and admiring the courtroom 
strategy I had displayed. I was afraid that, 
even with all my care, I might have slipped 
up somewhere. Particularly in view of the 
fact that I have never attended a trial for 
murder. 

One problem I had was with Anya. For 
the purposes of the story she had to be a 
European, and as I was much interested 
in Polish relief at the time, I made her a 
Polish woman of the upper classes. But 
since she had been in this country for only 
six months, she would naturally have a 
very thick accent, which made her speech 
something of a problem to me. I hate 
reading dialect of any kind, and therefore 
I would not write it. 

{[ had Anya use very careful English. 
There were no American idioms in her 
speech; she used few contractions; she 
fumbled for a word occasionally—but in 





the main she used absolutely pure English 
such as few of us who are born to our 
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native tongue ever indulge in. But the 
effect got over. She was strange to our 
language, but she was intelligible. More- 
over, when I was using the stream-of-con- 
sciousness technique, where Anya was in- 
volved, I used entirely different words and 
phrasing than I did when she _ was 
speaking, because she was thinking in her 
own language! And she was talking in a 
foreign one, of course. 


All or Nothing 


That is the way I wrote the book that I 
wanted to be different. I remember telling 
some friends of mine at the time that it 
was either going to be more successful than 
any of my other ones, or that it wouldn’t 
sell at all. For by now I realized that the 
hardest thing any writer can do, if he is 
not well-known, is to blaze a trail, to offer 
the publishers something they are not 
expecting and for which they are not pre- 
pared. It’s human nature to stick to the 
tried and true, especially where your pocket 
book is concerned. 

I have tried, objectively, to analyze “The 
Frightened Child” in an effort to learn 
why this particular book should have 
caught the eye of the movie producers, 
when none of my others did; and I have 
finally come to the conclusion that, aside 
from a sound and convincing plot, I had 
a main character that the audience would 
pull for, someone who was in a horrible 
predicament through no fault of her own 
and whom the audience was anxious to 
have get out of it. And, it goes without 
saying, the minor characters were as fully 
developed as the major ones, so that none 
of them gave the appearance of having 
been tossed in merely for the purpose of 
advancing the plot. 

Now that the writing itself has been 
more or less analyzed, I’d like to mention 
some of the other aspects of the book. For 
one thing, it was written in three months 
while I was holding down a full-time job 
and keeping house in the bargain. While 
this may seem incredible, it is something 
that can be accomplished by anyone who 
really wants to write, although the cir- 
cumstances may not be the same. 

For one thing, due to transportation 
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problems, I arrived at work every morning 
at 7:45 although I did not have to be in 
my office until 8:30, which gave me a 
beautiful forty-five minutes a day. (Of 
course, on the half hour drive to work my 
mind was busy every minute, figuring out 
what I was going to write as soon as I 
arrived. We were allowed a fifteen minute 
rest period each morning and afternoon, 
and this made another half hour. Week- 
ends I devoted to my family and the neces- 
sary housecleaning, until the first draft of 
the book had been completed, and from 
that point on I neglected both family and 
house and did some intensive work on 
Saturdays and Sundays. 


There’s Always Time 

As a matter of fact, I found that writing 
under what might be called a handicap 
accomplished far more than if I had had 
more time: for, when I’m not working and 
don’t feel] like writing, I simply tell myself, 
“Well, I'll do it this afternoon or tomorrow 
or next week,” and as a result it takes me 
twice as long. But when I have practically 
no time to spare, I make use of every 
single moment I can find during the day 
either to do the actual writing, make notes, 
revise or just think. 

When the book was half done, I sent the 
manuscript I had completed to Rinehart, 
who had published two of my previous 
books, and got a fairly enthusiastic report 
from them saying they liked it very much 
and to please send them the rest. I did— 
and waited and waited—and finally it was 
returned with a note saying they liked it 
quite well but had decided not to publish 
it. I wondered, now down in the depths of 
despair, just how much a publisher had 





to like a book before he would undertake 
its publication. 

I then sent the complete manuscript to 
my agent, and he sent me two of his 
readers’ reports on it, both essentially the 
same: The author has a good plot here and 
the book would probably sell if she hadn’t 
tried to be so different in her presentation 
of the story. However, said my agent, he 
was going to send it out anyway; and I 
waited for six months longer, and finally, 
when I had almost given up hope, a tele- 
gram from him came saying that Harper’s 
were taking it. The tops, I thought, at last. 

I pinned that telegram up over my desk 
for the eyes of all those who had nothing 
but a rather tolerant contempt for my 
efforts at writing. Since I wasn’t rich, 
their attitude seemed to be what difference 
did the neat little row of books by Dana 
Lyon that graced my bookshelves make? 
My visitors were impressed, as well as sur- 
prised, and so was I. But the real aston- 
ishment came eight months later, just 
before the publication date of April 14, 
1948, when my agent called up from New 
York (and me, I live in California!) to 
tell me that 20th Century-Fox had bought 
“The Frightened Child” for $30,000! I 
didn’t actually believe it until I started 
paying my income tax. 

That is how and why I made a movie 
sale: a sound plot, real characters, an orig- 
inal way of presenting the story, and a 
fierce determination to write a good book. 
I had no eye on Hollywood when I wrote 
it; the only object I had in mind was to 
make it the best story I was capable of. 
And because I was honest, the book 


was too. 






















































My 


First Hundred 


Articles 


Pointers on writing and selling articles to the big slick markets 


Many of you know me from when I 
used to write pulp for Amazing Stories 
at Yc a word. My luck has turned, and 
during the last few years I have sold almost 
every major slick in the field. 

The current boom in slick articles is a 
war-born baby. Prior to Pearl Harbor, 
fiction ruled the table of contents in the 
general magazines. Non-fiction pieces were 
sandwiched into a book to give it “dignity.” 

Then came the global conflict, and a fact- 
hungry public found its lusty appetite for 
information insatiable. The circulation of 
all-fact magazines like Life and Reader's 
Digest soared. Smart editors were quick to 
adopt the new formula. The Saturday 
Evening Post, for example, doubled the 
number of articles in each issue, boosted 
the rates, and began whittling down on 
fiction. The women’s slicks encouraged the 
by-line stars in their stables to switch from 
fiction to features. Fiction’s long dynasty 
had been broken. 

Today, America’s top twenty slick mark- 
ets publish an average of 2600 articles per 
year, print slightly more than 1000 works 
of fiction. Whereas in previous years the 
magazine biography was wishy-washy sweet- 
ness and light, today the demand is for 
the robust, candid, three-dimensional type 
of reporting pioneered by the New Yorker 
and Time. 
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By Mort Weisinger 


The article writer has prospered, too, by 
way of prestige which he can eat. Last 
year George Sessions Perry’s “Cities of 
America” series were graduated from the 
S.E.P. to book form. Ditto for Pete Mart- 
in’s series on Hollywood personalities. 
Movie studios vigilantly search for non- 
fiction material they can purchase as a 
basis for documentary films. A short filler 
on a medical epidemic, published in Cos- 
mopolitan, recently sold to the movies for 
$5000. The picture, “Boomerang,” was 
based on an article by Anthony Abbott 
originally published in Reader’s Digest. A 
few months ago, M.G.M. paid T. E. 
Murphy $10,000 for film rights to a 2000- 
word “Drama in Everyday Life,” also pub- 
lished in the Digest. 

I first hopped aboard the article gravy 
train when it occurred to me that Jimmy 
Jemail, the famous Inquiring Fotographer 
for the New York Daily News, might make 
an excellent subject for a biography. Jimmy 
Jemail is known throughout the fourth 
estate as a businessman first and a reporter 
second. I buttonholed him in his office and 
mentioned that I would like to corner him 
alone for about six hours, in a place where 
there were no telephones to interrupt us. 
He gave me his noted ‘“What’s-in-it-for- 
me?” routine. After all, he argued realisti- 
cally, how did he know that I wouldn’t 
be wasting his time by turning out a reject? 
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I was desperate for that interview. So I 
offered Jimmy a fifty per cent cut on all 
proceeds from the article if it sold. 

Jimmy cooperated nobly after that. He 
objected when I called the script “Ameri- 
ca’s Nosiest Man,” but I pointed out that 
his interest in the project was financial, not 
editorial, and the title stuck. Liberty bought 
the finished piece. The Reader’s Digest 
paid a fancy price to reprint it. “We, the 
People” sent a handsome check for radio 
rights. And all along the line I split fifty- 
fifty with Jimmy. 

Jemail well-earned his fifty per cent 
tithe, for his business acumen sharpened 
mine. Now, with by-lines from Liberty and 
Reader’s Digest to my credit, I found it a 
simpler matter to convince later subjects 
that I was a “professional writer,” and that 
they wouldn’t be “gambling their time” 
talking to me. My very next article, a 
profile on Joseph Nathan Kane, author of 
“Famous First Facts,” also sold to Liberty 
and was reprinted by the Reader’s Digest. 
Kane was so gratified by the publicity that 
he sent me a complete set of his various 
reference books. Incidentally, he’s a Writ- 
Er’s Dicest reader from way back. 

I am happy to report that, in the four 
years since, I have interviewed scores of 
celebrities—scientists and screwballs, ho- 
boes and hobbyists, champions and cura- 
tors—and not once since that first sale have 
I turned over so much as a nickel to any of 
my subjects. 


How to Get Ideas 

Where do the ideas come from? A lot 
of writers I know hoard their sources the 
way Ralph Edwards conceals the identity 
of his Mr. and Mrs. Hush mystery voices. 
Others shamelessly operate on the theory 
that what was good enough for the Sateve- 
post a generation ago is worth rehashing for 
today’s crop of editors. 

The most ingenious writer I know is a 
lazy chap whose inspirational idea bank is 
the prosaic classified telephone directory. 
Whenever he is stuck for a fresh topic, he 
looks up such listings as “Schools,” ‘“Hos- 
pitals,” “Museums” and “Clubs” in the 
directory. As a result, he digs up leads to 
unique animal, bird and doll hospitals, 
droll barber and bartender schools, clubs 





for fat men, vegetarians and puzzle fans. 

In the same vein, Bob Ensworth, an up- 
and-coming young writer who used to edit 
a camp newspaper with me when we were 
both in the Army, gets leads for articles by 
being a “joiner.” Ensworth takes an active 
interest in a dozen organizations ranging 
from the American Legion to the Circus 
Fans of America. Aware that he is a writer, 
the fellow members of the numerous clubs 
he belongs to are constantly serving as 
volunteer legmen and frequently funnel 
him ideas. His hobnobbing with circus 
folk has helped him turn out Big Top 
pieces for Argosy, True and This Week. 
Last week I spotted Bob with another 
membership button pinned to his lapel. 
He had joined the Society of Gourmets, 
and already he was planning a piece for 
Esquire on their president. 

Another byliner uses “numerology” as a 
lead. He has charmed the country’s top 
editors merely by picking a number from 
one to ten. You always see this digit de- 
votee’s stuff on covers: “Five Ways to Cut 
Your Budget,” “Seven Reasons Why Hus- 
bands Are Unfaithful,” ‘America’s Ten 
Richest Men,” “How to Lose Eight Pounds 
in Five Days.” I envy this fellow his 
legitimate numbers racket. 

Many article writers are attracted toward 
a particular subject, and such specializa- 
tion usually sparks a chain reaction. Paul 
W. Kearney, for example, has been con- 
centrating on the subject of fire for several 
years. He milked this theme judiciously 
for almost a thousand articles on fire haz- 
ards, fire insurance, fire prevention, forest 
fires, fireboat fighting, etc. Doran K. An- 
trim’s forte is music; his pieces on glee 
clubs, the opera and symphonies appear in 
magazines ranging from Etude to Reader’s 
Digest. 

Work a Specialty 

My own specialty is—specialists. I like 
to dig up, dust off and delineate personali- 
ties who know more about one particular 
subject than anyone else in the world. In 
the last four years, I’ve interviewed the 
leading authorities in fields ranging from 
arson to zymurgy and publicized their pri- 
vate lives in print. My wife calls me “the 
screwball’s Boswell.” 
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I’ve placed articles on the man who 
knows more about handcuffs than anybody, 
the woman who is America’s No. 1 cake- 
designer, and the man who is the greatest 
authority on the burial sites of famous 
people. Esquire bought my piece on Charles 
Courtney, the world’s expert on keys and 
locks. Liberty went for my profile of Cor- 
nelius Greenway, world’s champion auto- 
graph collector. The Saturday Evening 
Post purchased my article on Robert Vin- 
cent, outstanding voice expert of our time 
who has spent his life building up a unique 
“voice library” consisting of more than 
10,000 records made by history’s great. 

How dol get my lead to such eccentrics? 
There are scores of sources. “Who’s Who.” 
The miscellany department in Time. Fan 
magazines. Hobby magazines. Radio shows 
like “We, The People,” “Hobby Lobby” 
and Mary MacBride. 


A friend of mine, for several years the 
photography editor of a national slick, once 
passed along this tip: “Magazine editors 
are always searching for articles which 
lend themselves to rich color illustration.” 

When I heard of the fabulous money 
collection at the Chase National] Bank, the 
greatest in the world, it occurred to me 
that not only would its curator, Vernon L. 
Brown, make a juicy profile, but color 
photos of the unique gold, silver, bronze 
and platinum coins in the collection would 
provide any photographer with a field day. 
My resulting article, “The Man Who Takes 
Wooden Nickels,” sold to the Post. When 
it was published, in the Sept. 6th, 1947 
issue, it was illustrated in a double-truck 
spread by the famous color photographer, 
Ivan Dmitri. 


Splash on Color 


Having tasted blood, I began to screen 
all my article ideas on their possibility for 
color spreads. Visiting a penny arcade one 
day, and viewing the flamboyant effect of 
the various pin-ball machines when their 
scoreboards lit up, I had a hunch they 
would make a good color pix. Doing some 
research, I tracked down the kingpin in- 
ventor of the skill games you see in these 
one-cent sideshows. He turned out to be 
William Rabkin, creator of such infernal 
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machines as “Shoot-O-Matic,” “Holiday 
Hits,” “Bang-A-Way” and forty-six others, 
I pegged my yarn around Rabkin and his 
inventions. Titling it “Mr. Gimmick” | 
sent it to Collier's. When it appeared, in 
their Nov. 1, 1947 issue, it was illustrated 
in a two-page color splash by Hy Peskin, 
the color flash man. 

This theory doesn’t always work. Re- 
cently I tackled the subject of book- 
matches, visualizing a layout featuring color 
pix of odd book matches. I wove my story 
around the Diamond Match Company, 
with anecdotes of the bizarre book-matches 
they have been making up throughout the 
years for presidents, kings and millionaires. 
Cosmopolitan bought the article, But when 
it appeared, in their November, 1948 issue, 
not a picture of a match-book! You figure 
it out. 

Time Is Money 

How much time should you spend in- 
terviewing your subject? It varies, accord- 
ing to the individual writer and the 
personality he has chosen to profile. When 
I heard of a Cleveland woman who oper- 
ated a unique auto-driving school for dis- 
abled veterans—men who wanted to drive 
despite the loss of one or more limbs—I 
interviewed her by long-distance telephone, 
got enough meat for an article. It sold to 
the Saturday Evening Post first trip out. 

On the other hand, when Coronet as- 
signed me to do a profile on John Hays 
Hammond, Jr., the millionaire inventor 
who holds 800 patents, I spent four days at 
his castle-home in Gloucester, Mass., before 
I felt I had enough background to go 
ahead with my story. 

One of the most exacting and conscien- 
tious researchers I know is my friend 
Maurice Zolotow who, among his other 
literary triumphs, has sold the Post more 
than forty articles during the past eight 
years. Maurice spends a minimum of three 
weeks on each subject. He _ interviews 
their friends, enemies, business associates, 
ex-wives and chauffeurs. Maurice spent 
seventy-two hours quizzing Tallulah Bank- 
head for his outstanding three-part S.E.P. 
article on the glamorous actress. He fills 
up dozens of notebooks, whether the sub- 
ject is Broadway Rose or Billy Rose. 
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“Lady Constance dropped lightly from her chocolate-brown hunter 
and approached Basil. Her small, pear-shaped face was flushed 
and her lips were moist and full as fresh strawberries. Her hair, 


the exciting golden color of pumpkin pie, was . 


When the Post assigned Zolotow to write 
a profile on Baccaloni, the Italian basso 
buffo of the Metropolitan Opera, here is 
how Maurice tackled the chore: First he 
visited the morgue at the New York Times 
where he read everything they had on Bac- 
caloni, mostly reviews. To saturate himself 
with the atmosphere of the opera, he read 
the following books: “Opera, Front and 
Back,” by Taubman; “Music on My Beat,” 
by Taubman; “Opera, A History of Its 
Creation and Performance,” by Brockway 
and Weinstock; “Stories of the Great 
Operas,’ by Newman; “Art of Singing, 
by Henderson; “Metropolitan Opera,” by 
Kolodin and “Caruso’s Method of Voice 
Production,” by Marafioti. 

During the course of his reading, Zolo- 
tow hung around backstage at the Met to 
get the feel of the place. In addition to 
interviewing Baccaloni six different times, 
Zolotow went to Boston to see Baccaloni 
perform in “The Barber of Seville.” 

To obtain sidelights on the huge basso 


buffo, Zolotow also interviewed Mrs. Bac- 
caloni; Father Dante, friend of Baccaloni ; 
Edward Johnson, director of the Metro- 
politan; and Desire Defrere, stage manager. 
He talked with Edward Smith, editor of 
Musical Digest, who has attended opera 
for the last thirty years; Goddard Lieber- 
son, director of classical records for Co- 
lumbia Recording Corporation; Arnold 
Pisani, Baccaloni’s manager ; maestros Fritz 
Busch and Cesare Sodero, both of whom 
have conducted Baccaloni’s performances. 
In case you’re interested in seeing what 
all this meticulous reporting added up to, 
the finished result appeared in the Nov. 
29, 1947 issue of the S.E.P. under the title 
of “Opera’s Funny Man.” It was a knock- 
out of an article, typical of the thorough- 
ness that has helped Zolotow become one 
of the highest paid non-fiction writers in 
the land. Leg work makes the writer. 

I was recently asked to address a class of 
article writers at New York University on 
the subject of how to prepare an outline. 
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touch the stuff. In my time I’ve hooked 
plenty of orders for my material on the 
strength of advance outlines. But long ago 
I came to the conclusion that outlines were 
a losing proposition and, inasmuch as I 
like to run my business so that I’ve always 
got to keep the black ink flowing, I stopped 
bothering with the damned things. 

Here’s the way I look at it: An outline, 
in order to get the green light, must be 
meaty. You’ve got to garnish it with a 
good, sample lead—and pepper it with 
several anecdotes. 

In short, a first-rate outline is really your 
eventual story boiled down to a boullion 
cube. To prepare it, the author must dig, 
scout, sweat, scurry and suffer. The out- 
line becomes a literary sponge which ab- 
sorbs most of his enthusiasm for the subject. 

And when you send off your outline 
with a postage stamp and a prayer, what 
happens? If no editor swallows your quick- 
frozen bait, all has been wasted. 

But, you say, suppose your outline does 
win some editor’s approval? Fine! Now all 
you’ve got to do is rekindle your initial 
enthusiasm for the story, translate notes 
that are now rather hazy in your mind, 
merely write the article, and then try and 
sell it. Remember, the conventional outline 
is a literary strip-tease that promises the 
editor untold delights to come—and heaven 
help you, brother, if you frustrate him. 

If I like an idea, I'll work it up in the 
first flash heat of enthusiasm. And once 
I’ve finished the piece, I am the owner 
of a property—a real, tangible property 
that might be cashed in for any sum rang- 
ing from $400 to $1500. 

After I decided I was through with 
outlines, I spent the next six weeks sweat- 
ing out three new articles. I told my agent, 
Lurton Blassingame, the day I delivered 
them on his desk, “Please omit flowers. 
From now on I'll write ’em—you sell ’em.” 
We had lunch, then I hopped a train to in- 
terview a Marine veteran who has made a 
business out of training monkeys for organ 
grinders. 

From then on, life became different. Any 
time my phone rang there was always the 
chance that it might be my agent reporting 
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I declined, on the grounds that I never that he had disposed_of one of my un- 








solicited, undiscussed and untested three 
pieces to any of twenty leading markets. In 
the days that followed my phone jangled 
three times. All three scripts had sold—one 
to Holiday, another to the Ladies Home 
Journal, the third to True. 


The Watering Hole 


More and more the written outline is 
being superseded by the literary luncheon, 
where ideas are tossed around like so many 
vegetables in a chef’s salad bowl. Just as 
theatrical people gravitate to Sardi’s and 
newspapermen bend elbows at Bleeck’s, 
magazine folk now congregate at Danny’s 
Hideaway, the Pen and Pencil or the Press 
Box. 

Why these three bistros hold a monopoly 
on the eating habits of the nation’s top 
slick personnel is a mystery I have often 
pondered, for the only things their genial 
owners have ever published is a menu. | 
remember lunching at the Pen & Pencil 
one day with Rogers Terrill and Bill Fay. 

The bar was packed three-deep by such 
regular customers as Harold Clemenko of 
Look, Len Paris of Collier’s, Bill Rae of 
True, Jerome Beatty, Jr., associate editor 
of Pageant, Charles D. Rice, one of the 
editors of This Week, A. E. Hotchner of 
Cosmopolitan and Ted Irwin, editorial 
director of Farrell Publications. 

These eateries are informal clearing- 
houses for the latest literary rumors. Here 
we learned of the demise of Pic before its 
own staff knew. Here are flashed advance 
dummies of magazines yet unborn. Here 
the bars become wailing walls when edi- 
tors announce overstocked inventories. Here 
agents brag about their big sales, writers 
lie about their rates and top. editors openly 
dangle unfilled staff jobs in front of rival 
overbright but underpaid editors. 

The literary luncheon is significant today 
in that it is proper etiquette for a writer to 
supplement the editor’s meal by offering 
him food for thought in the way of nvu- 
merous article suggestions. The author 
rattles off a dozen or more “springboards” 
for pieces, each accompained by a capsule 
sales talk. This is known as the “verbal 
outline.” With luck and liquor (supplied 
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by the agent), an author may win an 
“unofficial nod” for a couple of his ideas. 
The editor will then go back to his office 
and check with the rest of his staff as to 
whether any other writers have submitted 
the same idea and, in general, will sound 
out his associates for their impressions. If 
the reactions are favorable, the editor will 
telephone the agent and suggest that the 
author stake a claim to the idea by “put- 
ting it on paper.” 


Three Before Coffee 


Tim Horan, associate editor of Coronet, 
once okayed three ideas from my oral grab- 
bag before we had started on our coffee. 
Once, when I lunched with Brooks Rob- 
erts, article editor of This Week, he nixed 
every idea I proposed—at least ten of them. 
As we stood in line for our coats I casu- 
ally mentioned that I had just purchased 
a television set, and that it had disrupted 
our family routine. Neighbors dropped in 
to kibitz on programs ; my wife had bought 
luminous glasses so that we could drink in 
the dark ; our three-year old daughter had 
learned to dribble by watching basketball 
players perform. 

A few hours later my agent had me on 
the phone. Brooks had checked with the 
rest of the This Week staff, and they 

























wanted me to do an article on how tele- 
vision had changed my life. They ran it as 
a lead feature (“Swooning in the Gloom” 
—April 6th, 1948 issue), paid me $1000 
for the job, All thanks to a casual luncheon 
for which Editor Roberts himself had picked 
up the check! 


Although, when I first broke into the 
article field, I had to split my profits with 
the subject, now it’s the other way round. 
When I interviewed S. Hurok, he gave 
me a season pass to the ballet. When I 
told how Joseph Hackel’s medical movies 
save lives in an article for This Week, 
Hackel presented me with a free movie 
camera. I can now park my car gratis at 
the Bronx Zoo as a result of having written 
up its curator, Dr. Lee S. Crandall, in an 
article, “He Serves Zoo-Plate Specials,” 
for the S.E.P. After I had profiled Dr. 
Frederick Pough, curator of the gem col- 
lection at the Museum of Natural History, 
for Coronet, he gifted my wife with a 
synthetic three-carat diamond that few 
experts can distinguish from the real thing. 


And after I had written a lead article on 
the International Correspondence Schools 
for This Week, their president offered me a 
free course on how to write. 


I took it. 




































By Clement Wood 








Poetry: its trial by market 


Not for the ivory tower recluse but 


specific data on selling your poems 


WueEn T. S. Eliot was awarded the 1948 
Nobel Prize in Literature “for his remark- 
able pioneering work in modern poetry,” 
this $44,000 award went primarily for his 
434 line “The Waste Land,’—a rate of 
slightly more than $100 a line. When mod- 
ern versifiers realize that among these lines 
from the 1922 first edition were: 


Twit twit twit 
Jug jug jug ug jug jug 
So rudely forc’d. 
Tereu 


it is clear that some modern poetry defi- 
nitely meets “the trial by market every- 
thing must come to.” The $64 question in 
the minds of most poets, song lyricists and 
versifiers is: How can I write acceptable 
poems and sell them? 

Good literary utterance is a unit. It 
makes a point and stays with it. The first 
way to determine what themes are accept- 
able is to get familiar with the poems actu- 
ally being used in the markets you aim for, 
and write upon similar themes. This is 
how to determine over what subjects most 
people get emotional. Phrase such a theme 
acceptably, and you are on the road to 
sales. Not primarily what you get excited 
about, remember; you want to ascertain 
what the public cottons to. 

Heart appeal for the many starts with 
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the old standbys: home, mother, nature, 
love, the flag, liberty, God. Also all popu- 
lar holidays and occasions, including such 
recurrent happenings as the groundhog’s 
February debut, the first robin and crocus, 
the last rose of summer, June spooning and 
weddings, the harvest fall foliage, the first 
snowfall, and, most of all, silent night, holy 
night. In buying serious verse, editors 
of general magazines will prefer to under- 
score a credo, rather than to offer verse 
that fails to pin man to God or mother to 
her cottage. 

When I first wrote “The Singing Saviors,” 
I regarded it as a natural: 


“Dead men tell no tales!” they chuckled 
as the singing saviors died,— 

a few serene; the many shackled, 
scourged, tortured, crucified. 


— — Dead men tell no tales? . . . Is Shelley 
dust blown dumbly over the ground? 
Are Keats and Burns silenced wholly? 
Do Milton’s stiff lips give no sound? 


Is Shakespeare voiceless, Dante tongueless; 
and, in this black protesting year, 

is the dead Whitman wordless, songless? 
Listen. . . . They are all that you can 
hear! 


Editors were aloof. But one made a tiny 
comment that began to ferment inside of 
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me: “It starts off as a base hit, and dies 


on third.” After two dozen rejections, I 
altered the eleventh line to: 
is the dead Jesus wordless, songless? 
The poem sold on its first resubmission. I 
resell reprint rights several times each year. 
Whitman meant a lot to me. But I wasn’t 
the purchasing editor. 
The second group of themes with sure- 
fire sales appeal includes all causes that the 
a particular magazine is favoring or crusad- 
ing for. Getting chummy with a maga- 
kk zine’s idiosyncracies, and phrasing them in 
ef acceptable verse or poetry, is what is meant 
by slanting. Esky could be sold on verses 
clowning what women call hats. Sunshine 
se but | 24 Health would jump at verses puffing 
nudism; Spirit might put a poet on its 
poems § pbjlacklist, if it has one, for the same sub- 
mission. A Christian Science magazine 
would tend to buy anything favorable to 
nature, § its doctrines; Hygeia would require the re- 
i] popu- § verse slanting. Ascertain what signals flutter 
ing such § from the magazine’s masthead, and let your 
undhog’s § verses tie into one of these. 
1 crocus, Serious poetry must arouse the high and 
ning and § noble emotions, or their opposites; light 
the first } and humorous verse must win a_ hearty 
ght, holy § chuckle, or at least a pleased smile. Quite 
, editors § a few themes are hallmarked only for seri- 
o under- f ous poetry, the flag and God being note- 
fer verse f worthy here. All fads and foibles—the 
nother to f New Look in women’s clothes, mother-in- 
laws, trumping a partner’s ace—are natur- 
Saviors,” § als for the jazzy Muse, and tabu with buy- 
ers of serious poetry. 
chuckled 
Poetry’s Proper Vocabulary 
Poetry must speak naturally and idioma- 
tically. These six simple words, if followed, 
Is Shelley} mean all the difference between failure 
round ? through mediocrity, and a genuine stab at 
ally ? , | Success. Having selected a theme which has 
o sound? |, potential heart appeal for the many— 
ngueless; such as a blossoming cherry tree in the 
rear, ‘pring—let your hair down emotionally, 
agless? and write your picture of it; making sure 
t you canfot only that every word is natural, idio- 
matic, and pleasing to the ear, but that 
every line speaks well, as naturally and 
ade a tiny} idiomatically as your best spoken prose: 
inside of ; 








The strayed cherry tree, 
bewildered by red-brick walls, 
in the lost bystreet, 

is dusted with green. 


Its white blossoms push 
long and scented fingers 
into the liquid air. 


Clouds of white butterflies 
silently drift, 

like loosened and breathing petals 
seeking the sun. 


The concluding couplet, of the starburst 
type, involves factual exaggeration. Butter- 
flies do not seek the sun, even as much as 
leaves and petals do. Emotionally, this is 
sound—wish-fulfilment thinking; as such, 
it is a merit. Having next made sure that 
your wording throughout is your own, and 
not borrowed from others, it’s time to 
think about marketing it. 


Rhyme and Accent Repetition 


Almost all desired markets demand regu- 
lar repetition in your rhythm; and conven- 
tional repetition of terminal sounds of the 
lines, such as rhyme. However desirable free 
verse (verse without conventional rhythmic 
repetition) and blank verse (verse without 
rhyme) may be in your eyes, perhaps for 
inclusion in a volume of poetry, clearly 
they are D. P.’s in editorial eyes. Editors 
as a rule won’t even take free verse for free. 
Your next job must be to master scansion, 
the analysis of rhythm. 

A stanza from John Masefield’s famous 
“Cargoes’ will show the accent verse 
rhythm that our poetry started with, and 
that still is a prime favorite. I mark only 
the four major accents per line, letting the 
unaccents and secondary accents fall as 
Masefield preferred: 


State’ly Spanish/ gal’leons/ com’ing/ from 
the Isth’mus/ 

Dip’ping/ through the trop’ics/ by the 
palm’green/ shores’/ 

With a car’go/ of di’amonds,/ em’eralds,/ 
am’e-thysts, / 

To’pazes/ and cin’na-mon/ and gold’/ moi- 
dores’./ 


A hundred years before Columbus dis- 
covered America, Chaucer, and Wyatt and 
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Surrey a century later, imported from 
Greece, Rome, and Italy, via France, a 
new device, meter, which has been as popu- 
lar as Bing Crosby ever since. Meter means 
merely a succession of feet each with an 
identical pattern of accent and unaccent, 
the simplest metric foot being the iamb: 
ta TUM, /-’/. 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


Serious metric poetry is often preferred, 
in proportion to its percentage of deft vari- 
ations. Rather than the monotonous flaw- 
lessness of Housman’s “A Shropshire Lad,” 
Xviii, 


Oh, when I was in love with you, 
Then I was clean and brave, 
And miles around the wonder grew 

How well I did behave, 


readers generally favor such verse as Vivian 
Swerig’s “Bring with You,” with eight vari- 
ations to twenty feet: 


Bring with you but the touch of your slim 
finger's, 
And with the quietness which bending 
skies 
Have learned from leaning down to hold 
the still earth, 
Lay them upon my hair, upon my eyes. 


The editor may not even be aware that 
the subtle rhythm pattern here is the deci- 
sive salesman; but he makes the purchase, 
which is the main thing. 

Editors approve, quite as much as either 
of these outstanding rhythms, their final 
blending, Gracenote Verse. This is pri- 
marily a mixture of iamb and anapest, or 
of trochee and dactyl, with liberal right to 
substitute monosyllabic feet and other vari- 
ations, as in the famous: 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


In writing the rhythms that editors pre- 
fer, never lose sight of the fact that meter 
or rhythm must never be allowed to mar, 
in the slightest degree, the natural idiomatic 
phrasing found in your best spoken prose. 
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Your analysis of the poems published in 
the desired markets will indicate that repe. 
tition in the rhythm is not enough. The 
editorial preference is also for such conven- 
tionalized sound repetition as rhyme and 
consonance, coupled with a discreet use of 
alliteration and other ancient sound-repeti- 
tions. 

Poetry started without any of these, as 
all classic Greek, Latin and Hebrew poetry 
establish. We find them absent as late as 
the early Negro spirituals: 


Somebody’s knocking at your door. 
Knocks like Jesus. 
O, sinner, why don’t you answer? 


A mere repetition of these lines constitutes 
a song lyric as emotionally evocative as any 
in the language. 

But editors, well aware of the simple 
tastes of their non-poetic millions of read- 
ers, prefer rhyme laid on thick: 


I never saw a purple cow. 

I never hope to see one. 
But I can tell you anyhow 

I’d rather see, than be, one, 


Thus Gelett Burgess gives us immortal light 
verse. Light verse welcomes double and 
triple rhyme, mosaic rhymes (Natchez, 
catch is; cerebellum too, tell ’em-to; and 
also 


Who would not give all else for two p— 
Ennyworth of beautiful soup, 


from “Alice in Wonderland’). Serious 
poetry is content with less rhyme, and 
frowns on intricate and cute rhyming. 

Try not to let the demands of rhyme 
warp, in the slightest degree, the natural 
idiomatic use of each word, or the natural 
idiomatic structure of each line. 


Form and Length of Poem 


Here your guide can be the poems nor- 
mally run in the markets you seek. You 
will find that the preferred types of stanzas 
are few in number: couplets; simple ter 
cets, or three-line stanzas; quatrains (four- 
line stanzas); and little else, except the 
sonnet, which is most frequently three qua- 
trains of five-foot lines rhymed alternately, 
terminated by a rhymed couplet. 
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Her fresh 
young body 


clung 
hungrily 
to his. 
"Darling 
he said, 
"T wish 


you didn' 


love me 


Her laugh, her hair, 


the sparkle in her 


eyes made him forget 
(or was it remember?) 


for just a moment 
tnat once... 


Horsley made love 
like he did 
everything else 
--always ina 
hurry. Here 

was a man who... 


"Charge! Charge!" 


Still 


the order rings sharp 


and clear. 


t 








SS 


And again chad 


San Juan Hill is taken. 





"What 
possible 
connection 
could the 
birth of 
Philip Coe 
have with 
the murder 
of Byer?" 
"Just 
this," 
snapped the 
detective. 










This is no place to grow audaciously ex- 
perimental. Peculiar stanza forms, intricate 
rhyme-schemes like odes, all these are un- 
desired by editors who look on verse as 
mere fillers. If well and simply wrought, 
brief lyrics, primarily subjective; brief bal- 
lads, telling simple stories; and sonnets, are 
all salable. Brief is the word to emphasize 
here. A rare poem, more than twenty lines 
long, which pleases the editor enormously, 
may be accepted; as a rule, brevity is the 
soul of acceptance. Free verse finds more 
sales resistance than any other rhythm. 
Clipped French forms (rondeaus, ballades 
and the rest) are as unpopular as a lone 
cough in a trainload of Old Golds. 


Marketing the Poem 


Except in the few paying magazines de- 
voted exclusively to poetry, and in a few 
other exceptional magazines, never forget 
that prose, plus illustrations and advertis- 
ing, furnish the sales appeal of a magazine. 
Poetry and verse are regarded as fillers, 
somewhat less desirable than cartoons, epi- 
grams, and “My Most Embarrassing Mo- 
ment.” 

In the last six years, I have seen more 
than a dozen beginning poets-crash The 
Saturday Evening Post, in “Postscripts.” 
They varied from college students to clerks, 
housewives, a wholesale chemical executive, 
a South Carolina mill girl, a Connecticut 
clubwoman in her sixties. How did they go 
about successfully marketing their products, 
written according to the above specifica- 
tions? 

At a County Fair, observe how the ani- 
mals are washed, currycombed, and shined 
up, for exhibition before the judges. That 
is what your manuscript needs, always. 
Clean neat 814 x 11 sheets, with your name 
and address single-spaced in upper left 
hand corner; title in caps, underlined; the 
poem single-spaced, centered on the page; 
typed signature at end. 

That is all, except that on the upper 
right side of the page state “First American 
Serial Rights Only.” This retains for you 
all the other, and often far more valuable, 
rights. In poetry, the number of words, 
which should always be given in a submis- 
sion of prose, is not called for; nor the num- 
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ber of lines, unless the poem runs to several 
pages. Verse running over a page is usually 
a lethal handicap to your chances in edi- 
torial eyes. On long verse, state the number 
of lines. 

Agents do not exist, as a practical thing, 
in the case of poetry. Acceptances are too 
much matters of whim, or the moment's 
mood. The margin of profit is too small to 
permit an agent’s fee that would support 
both agent and poet. Be your own salesman. 

The first returns are often microscopic; 
although I know one Wisconsin poet who 
received $48 for her first poem from the 
Post ; and one Mississippi poet who used a 
16-line “Fall in Mississippi” in selling four 
seasonal poems to the State, and securing, 
on the strength of this, orders for a ‘State 
Credo and anthem. My “De Glory Road,” 
sold, after twenty-four rejections, to the old 
Independent for $10. Secondary rights— 
musical, mechanical reproduction, cinema, 
radio, television, anthology reprints, and on 
and on—have made it net slightly more 
than a Nobel Prize. 

If poetry is made your vocation, you can 
make a living from it, if you have any 
aptitude. We do not make our livings from 
our avocations; the most they can be ex- 
pected to do is to furnish a fund for desired 
luxuries. Added to the above are the 
returns from poetry readings; lectures ac- 
companied by readings; teaching poetry in 
colleges; and the various byproducts that 
inevitably accrue to the accepted poet. 

Once, desperate for a check to complete 
funds for a weekend in Atlantic City, I laid 
before Tom Masson, then editor of Life, a 
lofty lyric, even if Information Please might 
have dictated it: - 


Where does the tall sun walk at night? 
Where is the frost, in June? 

Where, by day, do the stars take flight, 
hoarding the silver moon? 


Where did the roses learn to dress 
green with a scarlet hood? 

Who taught the gray dove tenderness, 
hid in the fearful wood? 


Where do the weary sparrows sleep, 
when the still dusk has come? 

Who crowned the breakers of the deep 
with their eternal foam? 
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Where did the land’s last lonely marge 
first take the ocean’s kiss? 

And how can a lover’s heart enlarge 

To compass a love like this? 


Tom may have been hypnotized by the 
swing of it. He stared at me severely, 
shook his head, and mourned: “And how 
do you get the nerve to charge a dollar a 
line for this?” 

Swift as a flash, I red-pencilled out my 
final couplet, and substituted his words, 
with only two tiny changes. I left the office 
with a check. Never tell me an editor 
hasn’t his uses! 


Markets 


All Story Love, Love Book: both 205 E. 
42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. Louise Hauser, 
editor. 

American Mercury, 570 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y. 22, N.Y. Lawrence B. Spivak, editor. 
High literary merit. 

American Weave, 1559 E. 115th St., 
Cleveland, O. Eugene Loring Williams, 
editor. High standard; low rates. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Between the Bookends, Radio Mirror, 
205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. Ted Ma- 
lone, editor. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
Walter Davenport, editor. 

Complete Love Magazine; Love Fiction 
Magazine; Ten-Story Love; Variety Love 
Stories, all 23 W. 47th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Rose Wyn, editor. 

Esquire, 366 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N. 
Y. David A. Smart, editor. Masculine slant. 

Extension, 360 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Eileen O’Hara, editor. 

Gay Love Stories ; Ideal Love; Romantic 
Love Stories, all at 241 Church St., N. Y. 
13, N.Y. Marie Antoinette Park, editor. 

Good Housekeeping, 959 8th Ave., N.Y. 
19, N.Y. Emerson Starr, poetry editor. 

Harper's Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., N.Y., 
N. Y. Frederick Lewis Allen, editor. Tradi- 
tional or NL. 

Household, 8th and Jackson Sts., To- 















peka, Kansas. Nelson Antrim Crawford, 
editor. 

Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, 
N.Y. 23, N.Y. Frances Maule, editor. 
Slanted toward women and world advance- 
ment. 

Kansas City Poetry Magazine, PO Box 
14, Kansas City 10, Mo. Lillian Turner 
Findlay, sponsor. Low rates. 

Kenyon Review, Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio. John Crowe Ransom, editor. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
Humorous verse welcomed. 

The Nation, 20 Vesey St., N.Y., N.Y. 
Freda Kirchwey, editor. High literary 
standard. 

The New Republic, 40 E. 49th St., N.Y. 
17, N.Y. Same as above. 

The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., N.Y. 
18, N.Y. Harold Ross, editor. Sophisticated 
slant. 

New York Times, 229 W. 43rd St., N.Y., 
N.Y. 

Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 232 E. 
Erie St., Chicago, II. 

Poets’ Corners, Northridge, California. 
Jennie Zimmerman, editor. Low rates. 


Saturday Evening Post, Curtis Pub. Co., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Peggy Dowst, poetry 
editor; John Bailey, editor “Postscripts.” 

Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 
45th St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. High literary stand- 
ard. 

The Sewanee Review, University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tennessee. High literary 
standard. 

Spirit, 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y. John 
Gilland Brunini, editor. 

Tomorrow, 11 E. 44th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
Eileen J. Garrett, editor. 

Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West 
Range, Charlottesville, Virginia. Charlotte 
Kohler, managing editor. High literary 
standard, 

Washington Star, Washington, D.C. R. 
M. Kauffman, poetry editor. 

Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven, 
Conn. High literary standard. 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THE assortment ‘of new publications is 
strangely varied. It seems almost as if pub- 
lishers were tossing out straws to see which 
way the wind blows over the newsstands. 

Romance continues to be a steady field, 
and there seems to be a concerted effort to 
reach younger girls—the ones who are just 
emerging from the comics stage, as well as 
those who still prefer to take their litera- 
ture in picture shape. 

On a single small newsstand in the Vil- 
lage, one day recently, three of these love- 
comics were featured in central spots: All 
Love Romances, which is a third-person 
romantic love type of comic published by 
Current Books, Inc. (A. A. Wyn); My 
Own Romance, a first-person type of love- 
comics belonging to the Red Circle group 
(Goodman) ; and Modern Love, edited by 
William M. Gaines, which is also a true, 
first-person type, and is published by ,Tiny 
Tot Comics at 225 Lafayette Street. 

Few of the comics offer any market out- 
side of the regulars developed by their par- 
ticular editors. But the magazines in comic 
format which include considerable text 
may be markets worth considering. 

St. John Publishing Company, at 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, which has 
been putting out a few comics of the usual 
variety, is now going in for magazines in 
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somewhat similar format which offer pay- 
ment similar to the confession field. 

The two now scheduled are for teen- 
agers: Teen-Age Romances, to appear in 
June, and Peggy's Diary Secret, out in 
July. These are confession books of emo- 
tional problem stories which are all to be 
written in first-person. They will be bi- 
monthlies, alternating on the newsstands, 
selling at 10 cents. The covers are Koda- 
chromes, the inside printed in rotogravure. 

Marion McDermott is the editor. Let me 
quote her on specific requirements: “The 
two new magazines will be identical in 
appeal, range and age level (15 to 19 
years). They will differ only in presenta- 
tion. The following is the general pattern 
to which stories should be written, al- 
though new slanting particularly is encour- 
aged. 

“It is important to remember at all times 
that readers of these magazines will be im- 
pressionable teen-age girls. This gives the 
publications a responsibility and moral ob- 
ligation to contribute good, sound, con- 
structive thinking for the development of 
youthful character. 

“The stories will fall into two* classifica- 
tions: the sweet romantic love story and 
the romantic confession story. Confession 
stories should follow the pattern of those 
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in general confession magazines except that 
these should be concerned with the emo- 
tional problems of girls who are about 
eighteen years old. All situations are to be 
pre-marital. Characters become  sweet- 
hearts, not lovers. The conclusion of a 
story might be the acquisition of a fra- 
ternity pin, not a wedding band. 

“Writing must be clear, concise, and un- 
involved. Situations must be confined to 
those in which any average reader might 
find herself, in the middle-class, work-a-day 
world, Stories are to be written in the first 
person and must ring true as the sincere 
accounts of young girls tempted by pride, 
jealousy, conceit, or ambition, who are 
drawn toward doing something they know 
is reckless and wrong, and experience all 
of the anguish of emotional conflict before 
choosing the right road which eventually 
leads to happiness and a return to self-re- 
spect. The impression is to be given that 
authors here lay bare their souls that other 
readers might benefit by their near-tragic 
experiences. 

“Avoid references by innuendo, as well 
as by direct statement, to crimes of vio- 
lence, over-emphasis on sex and sexual 
problems, and to drinking and alcoholism. 

“Stories are to be from 1,200 to 3,000 
words in length. Reports will be made, as 
far as possible, within two weeks. Payment 
is at 3 cents a word and up, on accept- 
ance.” Manuscripts for Teen-Age Ro- 
mances and Peggy’s Diary Secret should be 
addressed to St. John Publishing Company, 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 


T=" new adult magazine, Tops, which 

Lev Gleason and the Biro Woods Pro- 
ductions are fathering, is due to hit the 
stands about April 27th. It is to be an all- 
color, all-picture magazine in large format. 
It will sell for a quarter. For the first issues, 
it will appear every other month. No mar- 
ket for manuscripts now. Offices are at 114 
East 32nd Street, New York 16. 

Max Ascoli’s new magazine of interpre- 
tive news, Reporter, will hit the stands in 
New York City and a few other important 
centers some time in April. It is to be pub- 
lished fortnightly. Like Topsy, it expects to 
“just grow.” There is practically no pre- 





publication ballyhoo, and there will be no 
market for writers, since it is largely a staff 
job. Offices are in the News Building, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Bailey Publishing Company, one of the 
few magazine houses west of Broadway in 
the Times Square district, is branching out 
from its line-up of comics with a television 
magazine for the general reader. Look and 
Listen is the title. It is to be a weekly, in 
standard format, and the first issue is due 
on the stands in New York some time in 
April. The price will be 10 cents. Later, 
plans call for distribution in Philadelphia, 
then in Washington. If successful in its first 
cities, it will grow along with the spread of 
television across the country. 

There will be some feature material, 
some columns, and fan material with tele- 
vision tie-in, as well as local program list- 
ings. About 50 per cent will be pictures. 
The magazine will be printed throughout 
in duotone. A circulation of about 20,000 
copies is planned for. 

Until the magazine proves its audience 
appeal, most material will come through 
press agents. Wait till you see a copy be- 
fore you consider submission of material. 
Look and Listen is edited at 276 West 43rd 
Street, New York 18; Bailey Publishing 
Company. Bernard Bailey is editor and 
publisher. 

Movie Pix is a new album-type of fan 
magazine which has just been added to 
Your Guide Publications’ Hollywood line. 
All staff work, since it is just pictures with 
captions. 

This is a companion piece to Movie Fan 

and Movie-Teen, which have been on the 
stands for a couple of years. 
.. Movie Fan is another all-staff book. But 
Movie-Teen is now buying material—all 
from Hollywood writers accredited in the 
Johnston office. And there has been a 
change in policy here: Instead of writing 
up an idea and then filling with references 
to stars which may—or may not—apply, 
each idea must be written around a star’s 
personal problems. Most articles are ghosted 
to seem as if the star herself were discuss- 
ing some subject as it applies to her own 
life. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Short-short story contest 
FIRST PRIZE 1949 CONTEST IS $500 


OU are cordially invited to enter 

the Writer’s Digest short-short story 
contest which opens February Ist and 
closes April 25th, 1949. Scripts may be 
any length up to 1,500 words, but not 
over that length. There are no tabus as 
to subject matter, characters, or themes. 


This is the 15th annual contest spon- 
sored by the editors of Writer’s Digest. 
Among the 2,000 previous winners are 
many free-lance writers who got their 
very first “break” this way. The con- 
test is open to all writers. 


Three impartial judges will read each 
story entered ist the contest, and their 
decision is final. 


The Editors of Writer’s Digest, in addi- 
tion to awarding $3,000 in prizes, will, 
if requested by the winning authors at 
the time they are advised of their prize, 
undertake to sell the scripts they con- 
sider marketable. No commission or 


marketing expense is charged, and we 
usually sell 30 per cent of the winning 
scripts. 


As a prize winner, however, you are 
under no obligation to us, and may dis- 
pose of your story in any way you wish. 


Send in your very best short-short, or 
write one now. There is a constant 
need for this word length in editorial 
baskets. 


Here are a few points that may help you 
write your story: (1) If possible, face 
your main character with a real prob- 
lem; (2) see that his desire to solve that 
problem, rather than run away from 
it, stems from strong, good reasons; (3) 
if he solves the problem, be positive his 
method is credible, not something put 
too easily into his hand by Fate; (4) if 
he fails to solve the problem, you may 
still have a good story provided a 
philosophy or theme is implicit, and 
your character’s failure to solve his 
problem is essential to the story. 





200 PRIZES — CONTEST NOW OPEN 
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Ist Prize 
$500.00 Cash 


2nd Prize 
Two Weeks in Paradise 


How would you like to live on an 
island for two weeks in peaceful, un- 
disturbed rest; allexpenses paid? Semi- 
tropical climate, good food, good 
gee lagoon and deep sea fish- 
ing, and c - yd boat coming by once 

day. Cool breezes and the loveliest 
ng and sea shells you ever saw. 
No mermaids. 


3rd to 14th Prize 


A brand new Smith-Corona portable; 
Clipper model. Standard keyboard 
floating shift, back spacer, shift for 3 
color ribbon, and 10 other modern 
1949 features. Retail price $80. 
Complete with carrying case. 


15th Prize 


A John Frederics hat. The kind you 
wear to a fancy outing and put on 
the mantel at night, because it’s too 
beautiful to place in a hat box. If it’s 
a man who wins this, we'll drop him 
down to the 16th prize and duplicate 
that for him. 


16th Prize 


Four cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 


17th to 25th Prize 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that 


_ 


than 1,500 words in length. 
hand-written. 
envelope for return. 


nm 


3. A six months’ 


subscriber to enter one story in this contest. 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to 
No more than 2 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 


enter two stories in this contest. 


Please enclose a stamped, 


. Entrants must enclose with their omy a_ subscription 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER 


one dollar subscription entitles the 


you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also sup- 
ply as you require it, all the postage 
necessary to aa up to one 5, word 
story a week, for 52 weeks, ‘including 

th outgoing and return postage. 
Since most authors mail less than one 
,000-word story a week, this prize 
actually amounts to ail the paper and 
postage an author normally requires 
in one year, We will also pay express 
a (going and coming) on three 
novel submissions. 


26th to 30th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in your prize winning story. 


31st to 40th Prize 


“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own.” (Retail Limit $50.) For 
years there are many books that you 
may have wanted to complete your 
library; or perhaps there is a rare 
binding, or first edition you craved. 
Winners of 3ist to 40th prizes will 
receive ‘“‘The Books You Have Always 
Wanted To Own” . . . retail limit 
$50. The editors of the Digest will 
help select your prize winning library 
for you, if invited. 


41st to 50th Prize 


The Columbia University Encyclope- 
ia. A scholarly, useful one-volume 
oe of 1949 pages. A fine reference 
tool. 


51st and 52nd Prize 


The best in either British or Amer- 
ican woolens for a man’s or woman’s 
suit. Your choice of the loom from 
Biltmore Industries of Ashville, N. 

4 Hunt and Winterbottom of Lon- 
don. 





HERE ARE THE RULES 


. All short-short stories must be original, and no more 
Stories may be typed or 


4. All stories, 


*S DIGEST. 


*) 


addressed | 
| 

| 

A two | 
| 

| 





clusive property of the individual writer. 
of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
All scripts will be returned within 60 cays after com- 
pletion of the contest. Mss. are returned but are not 
acknowledged. 

. Contest closes 
experienced professional editors are judges, and each 
script will be read by each of the three judges. 


6. The contest is now open. 


200 Prizes for 1,500 word stories 


53rd to 55th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of your story. 


56th to 70th Prize 


A writer’s deluxe kit specially pre- 
pared for this contest of fine white 
bond paper, second sheets, carbons, 
clips, erasers, file folders, etc., in 
plentiful amounts and of the highest 
quality. Enough for a_ productive 
writer for six months; a lazy writer 
forever. 


71st to 80th Prize 


One copy of the revised edition of 
“The Writer’s Market’’ printed Feb- 
ruary Ist, 1949. Contains 421 pages, 
size 6% x 10%. Includes the editorial 
requirements of 2,500 editors. Each 
editorial statement approved by each 
editor before publication and written 
either by him or by his assistant. 


8Ist to 99th Prize 


A writer’s text of your own choice 
Select any one you like a of 
publisher. Retail limit $5.00 value. 


100th Prize 


A detailed and exclusive criticism of 
one manuscript you have written of 
5,000 words or less from one of the 
three ablest editors in the field in 
which your story is slanted; i.e., gen- 
eral, pulp, slick, outdoors, etc. 


100th to 200th Prize 


A Certificate of Merit recording the 
place your story won in the Contest. 


and all rights to same, remain the ex- 


The names 


Midnight, April 25th, 1949. Three 


Send stories now. 





USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 





The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Sir: 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


My contest story is enclosed herewith (. 


Name 
Address 


City .. 


(Check which) 


(0 Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 


(C Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 


Se eae Zone .. State 


I am sending it under separate cover (). 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new (J; my subscription has centile aes renew it (J; I am 
already a subscriber so extend my subscription [. 
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If you’ve ever needed free reference material or pix, this is for you 


j 
} 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
OFFICE 





The 

Other Side 
of the 
Story 


You’vE got a great idea for a series 
character, John Oliver, bright, young 
insurance salesman, whose possibilities for 
exciting adventure seem unlimited. The 
only trouble is that you know next to 
nothing about the mechanics of insurance, 
nor any reliable source from which to re- 
search your background for an authen- 
tic feel and color. Throw the idea away? 
The Institute of Life Insurance in New 
York and independent companies such as 
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Metropolitan or the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters have special divisions 
equipped to take care of your needs. 

Almost every large, and many not-so- 
large, companies maintain public relations 
departments, whose job it is to make the 
company and its products known and 
loved. Cynics are wont to say that the only 
difference between public relations and 
advertising is that the latter is honest 
enough to pay for the space it uses in news- 
papers and magazines. But the public rela- 
tions department, in devising schemes to get 
space for its employer in the press, has 
come up with many valuable community 
service projects. 

There is an enormous variety of booklets, 
printed folders and photographs that indus- 
tries have compiled about themselves—and 
which, in most cases, are free on request to 
qualified writers. 


Below are a small fraction of the many 
companies who make such material avail- 
able in all sizes and thicknesses. But there’s 
one obvious danger amidst all this largess: 
the company slant. Any writer worth his 
word rate is well acquainted with slanting. 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
for example, will supply material on tire 
processes—as Goodyear has developed and 
uses them. Such booklets are promotion; 
they are published primarily to spread the 
name of the company, and its accomplish- 
ments. With a minimum of common sense, 
the writer should be able to spot the par- 
ticular slant but maintain the usefulness of 
the background information. 

Don’t kill the golden goose. Don’t sit 
down before your trusting Remington and 
proceed to write every name on this list 
for samples, for which you have no use be- 
yond that of curiosity. If you do, the 
stream of information will dry up in a 
hurry. These companies pay to have their 
booklets printed, and they aren’t interested 
in passing them out for the hell of it. 

The titles of most of these pamphlets are 
self-explanatory. If you have any doubts, 
query first before writing for one. 
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AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Public Relations Department, 
New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan. 
The AMA is equipped to handle queries 
on most subjects pertaining to the auto- 
motive industry as a whole, but they supply 
no information on individual manufac- 
turers. On specific request, glossy prints 
covering a wide range of subjects in the 
field are on tap; also booklets and news 
releases. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Ford News 
Bureau, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, 
Michigan. Material varies from comic 
book presentations of the story of steel, 
mass production and mass assembly, to 
mimeographed histories of the company 
and its founder. Data on the various Ford 
plants and the contributions of Ford to the 
industry, plus 8x 10 glossies on the evolu- 
tion of the Ford, pictures of old cars and 
charts of assembly processes. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, 
Public Relations Division, Detroit 2, Michi- 
gan, will fulfil any reasonable request for 
such pix as they have on file. Booklets in- 
clude: Science and the Automobile Series— 
Chemistry and Wheels, When the Wheels 
Revolve, Metallurgy and Wheels, Elec- 
tricity and Wheels, Optics and Wheels. 
Power Series—A Power Primer, Power 
Goes to Work, Airplane Power, Diesel, The 
Modern Power. General Booklets—ABC’s 
of Hand Tools, We Drivers, Transportation 
Progress, Research Looks to New Horizons, 
Battle for Abundance, Story of GM, User’s 
Guide, Short Stories of Science and Inven- 
tion. (Some very good looking booklets. ) 


PLYMOUTH NEWS BUREAU, James W. 
McCandless, Director, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Michi- 
gan. Information for writers interested in 
the Plymouth automobiles, the Plymouth 
plant and Plymouth personnel. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAIL- 
ROADS, Public Relations Department, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
This Department offers assistance to mag- 
azine, trade journal and free-lance writers 
(in addition to press, radio and TV serv- 
ices) and works directly with them to ob- 
tain information on railroad subjects. 








lf You Want Your Errors Corrected As 
Soon As You Make Them...Try P.C.! 


Twice in the past, we’ve purchased space 
in addition to our regular advertisements 
(this month on Page 12) to discuss an ex- 
perimental new service we've recently 
started. The name of the service is Personal 
Collaboration, and we’ve important reasons 
for being enthusiastic about it. . . 

Before announcing the service, we tested 
it by working with sixteen entirely new 
writers. And before the short test period 
was concluded, fourteen had sold two 
stories each or more. 

Personal Collaboration follows a simple 
principle: instead of allowing a writer to 
stagger along in the dark all by himself 
when writing his stories or articles, the 
agency works with him and watches him 
every inch of the way . . . from idea stage 
through finished script and sale. The service 
shows the writer how to analyze stories, and 
how to plot the way the top professionals on 
our client-list do it—helps him prepare plot 
outlines, which are then okayed or rejected, 
with specific, detailed reasons given—helps 
him write first drafts on which the agency 
goes to work with blue pencil—step by step 
until the stories and articles are entirely 
salable and out to market under the same 
sales service we give our established profes- 
sionals—and sold. 

There are no “test assignments” or “prac- 
tice assignments” or other waste motion off 
the sales track. Every bit of work the writer 
does is on material which ends up offered 
for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over 
a long period of time—P. C. in full covers 
a comparatively short period. And there 
are no dull periods of waiting: P. C. out- 
lines or stories are worked and reported 
upon the same day the mail brings them in, 
and replies go out by special delivery air 
mail if desired. : 

Nearly all of the writers in the last group 
accepted for P. C. service have now sold: 
the Keck, Barcelo, and Van Praag sales 
shown in our Page 12 ad, for example, are 
P. C. scripts sold this week. Now, we're 
ready for another P. C. group. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promis- 
ing writers who have or have not worked 
with us before, and the charge is low. If 
interested, please write for details. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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$500 for best ideas in 500 words on 


THE BOOK | SHOULD 


LIKE TO WRITE 
Ist prize, $200; 2nd, $50; 3rd, $50; 
40 prizes of $5 each 
Deadline June 15; Award at 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


July 11 to 17, 1949, Chicago 


Several thousand dollars in prizes for short stories, 
articles, poetry, plays, novel outlines, junior fiction. 
Send no Mss. except according to rules for contests, 
for which write to— 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Suite 540 C, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 





































Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free; 60c per 1000 words; poetry 2c per line: 
promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help you sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS BUREAU 
P. ©. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 
















Clinics ° Consultations ° Contests 
June 5-7th . . . $1,000 Cash 


Gth SOUTHWEST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Send stamped envelope for details 


DEE WOODS, Director 
406 S. Carancahua Corpus Christi, Texas 


































WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 


b. My students — WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY —are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 


c. I have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MaA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL — has ever 
before been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
“Writing to Direct Order Only” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Photographs covering every phase of rail 
transportation from the beginning until the 
present time are available. The AAR main- 
tains the largest transportation library in 
the world, containing more than 300,000 
books, pamphlets, reports and the like, and ° 
it is at the disposal of the public. 

Sample AAR publications include : Amer- 
ican Railroads, their Growth and Develop- 
ment, Bibliography of Railway Literature, 
Railroads at Work, You and Your Rail- 
roads, Names of Passenger and Freight 
Trains, The Human Side of Railroading, 
Quiz on Railroads and Railroading (450 
questions and answers), Railroads in this 
Century (facts and figures with charts), 
news releases. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AWND_ TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY, R. Iiwin Johannesen, 
Information Manager, 195 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. Or writers can address the 
Information Manager of any of the Bell 
telephone companies. You can get pic- 
tures along with the following booklets: 
The Telephone in America, The Telephone 
Almanac, The Magic of Communication, 
Alexander Graham Bell. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
Publicity Department, RCA Victor Divi- 
sion, Camden, New Jersey. RCA can sup- 
ply information on radio, sound and elec- 
tronic subjects, particularly in the field of 
television where it relates to manufactur- 
ing instruments. Photographs are on tap. 

U. S. RUBBER COMPANY, Public Rela- 
tions Department, Rockefeller Center, 1230 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, 
N. Y. A source of data on rubber, plastics, 
chemicals and textiles. Releases, catalogs 
and other information on these subjects 
supplied on request. In some cases, if an 
interview is necessary for a story, one will 
be arranged with the appropriate officials. 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COM- 
PANY, Public Relations Department, Akron 
16, Ohio. Willing to supply these booklets: 
The Story of the Tire, Trail Blazing in the 
Skies, The Story of the Airship, History’s 
Lesson to Air Power, Charles Goodyear, 
Chemgum, Pliofilm in the Preservation of 
Florida Fruits and Vegetables. 

DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 
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: Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Any 


writer planning or doing a story or article 
that even slightly concerns dictating or re- 
cording machines can get all the help he 
wants simply by getting in touch with this 
corporation. Various booklets about dic- 
taphone products and methods available on 
request. 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
CORPORATION, 590 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Supply informative 
text and photographs to writers who want 
to acquaint themselves with the operation 
of this company and the use of its products 
and services. These include: electric 
punched card accounting machine used to 
solve the accounting problems of govern- 
ment and big business, electric time sys- 
tems, attendance recofders, time stamps 
and electrical signaling devices, electric 
typewriters, remote control typewriters used 
by bed-ridden persons, and the IBM wire- 
less translating system, as used by the 
United Nations and other international 
assemblies. 

INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE, Press 
Relations Division, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 142 legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies in the U. S. and Canada 
support the Institute which maintains an 
Educational, Women’s, Statistical and Press 
Relations Division—plus a Library. You 
can get the following material to bolster up 
your salesman-hero: Life Insurance Fact 
Book, an annual publication; The Hand- 
book of Life Insurance; two informal 
studies on budgeting and family money 
management; What’s in Your Life Insur- 
ance Policy?; The First Step to Family 
Security. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1 Madison Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. The Health and Welfare Division of 
this Company publishes an astonishing 
number of brief folders on health and safety 
subjects. Their Catalog of Health Liter- 
ature lists these topics, among them: Family 
Health—common childhood diseases, in- 
formation for expectant mothers. Nutri- 
tion—a cook book, overweight and under- 
weight, three meals a day. Safety—infor- 
mation on such diseases as rabies, smallpox, 
heart disease, colds, measles, cancer, dia- 





ne! AMERICAN 


PUNCTUATION 


by GEORGE SUMMEY, Jr. 


A MASTERFUL graseeiatien of the art of punctuation 
as an active aid to forceful writing. 





PRACTICE of our best contemporary periodicals, 
journalists and editors. 


—the skillful punctuating they use to achieve clarity 
continuity and economy of design—is vividly illustrate 
in this authoritative book. Use these same methods as 
described here to help you make your ideas stand out 
through the precision that compels attention, and with 
the exact shade of emphasis you intend. ‘‘A ‘must’ for 
every writer’s desk.’’—Arthur L. Campbell, Greensboro 
Daily News. <wad peas chen one 


A continuing standby—MASON LONG'S 
NEW COLLEGE GRAMMAR 


FOR the man or woman who wants to help himself to 
a thorough course in beautiful as well as accurate Eng- 
lish. It teaches the subject by reason rather than by 
rule and is equally satisfying as a study manual and a 
reference for immediate answers to questions of good 
usage. 


“A practical and scholarly text for adults . . . as useful 
as the dictionary.’”-—Cleveland Plain Dealer. $3.00 
Order from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., M-1, New York 10, N. Y. 

















C. V. PARKINSON 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


We are anxious to see high quality 
book length fiction and non-fiction. 


Though we do not handle manuscripts 
for the very young, we are always glad 
to read works for the teen age and 
adult audience. 


Reports on book length mss. are out 
within two weeks of receipt. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 









































betes, etc. Special School Health Publica- 
tions—Health Heroes Series on Pasteur, 
Jenner, Koch, Nightingale, Curie. 

Metropolitan’s Statistical Division carries 
on studies of mortality and other subjects 
related to health. The results of these are 
often included in their monthly Statistical 
Bulletin. For information on the company 
itself, an Annual Report to Policyholders 
is published. 

THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK, 34 Nassau St., New 
York 5, N. Y. No booklets or pamphlets 
here, -but the company welcomes specific 
queries or will put the writer in touch with 
the proper sources. Address questions to 
Clifford B. Reeves, Second Vice President; 
Carl V. Cefola, Director of Publicity ; John 
P. Brion, Publicity Assistant. 

THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS, Department of Public 
Relations, 85 John St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Qualified writers have access to their file 
of fire photographs, and can obtain the 
following: Fire Insurance Facts and 
Trends; Fire Safety on the Farm; Safe- 
guarding Industry; Stop Fires, Save Jobs; 
The Fire Safe Home. 

. GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
George W. Griffin, General News Bureau, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. Here is a partial 
sampling of books published by GE. (In 
addition to these institutional publications, 
they also have many of a more technical 
nature, dealing with such subjects as frozen 
food, color photography, plastics or elec- 
tronic tubes.) What’s New in the World of 
Science, The Story of Steinmetz, The Story 
of the Turbine, The Romance of Elec- 
tricity, The Story of X-Ray, A Primer of 
- Electronics, The Story of GE Research. 

GE products include: industrial air con- 
ditioning, heating and refrigeration equip- 
ment, a complete line of apparatus for use 
by electric utilities and industrial and trans- 
portation companies, a complete line of 
household appliances, molded plastics, 
chemicals, synthetic resins and insulations, 
wire and cable, wiring devices and conduit 
products, radio and television transmitting 
and receiving equipment and a complete 
line of electronic tubes and certain elec- 
tronic specialties. 
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Not to mention: a complete line of in- 
candescent and fluorescent lamps, also ger- 
micidal, sun and heat lamps. Their labora- 
tories conduct investigations in pure re- 
search in the fields of chemistry, metallurgy, 
physics and atomic power and also investi- 
gations of a broad nature in engineering, 
and, in certain cases, develop products to 
the point where they can be put into pro- 
duction. If you’re still with us, you’ll have 
an idea of the. wide range of questions you 
can ask GE. ‘ 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPO. 
RATION. Free-lancers in New York and 
the Eastern seaboard area contact Westing- 
house Eastern Publicity Division, 40 Wall 
St., N. Y. C. Free-lancers in the mid-U. S., 
from Western Pennsylvania across to Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico, 
contact Westinghouse Central Publicity Di- 
vision, 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Free-lancers in the 
eleven Western states contact (you guessed 
it) Westinghouse Western Publicity Divi- 
sion, 410 Bush St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 

News releases are available as well as 
8x10 glossy photos of high photographic 
caliber made by the Corporation’s own pho- 
tographers. The School Service produces 
a wide variety of material ranging from 
pamphlets to wall charts, intended prima- 
rily as teaching aids but useful as reference 
material. Samplings of pamphlets show: 
Highways of Wire (how electricity is gen- 
erated, distributed and used), The World 
within the Atom, The Life and Achieve- 
ments of George Westinghouse, Household 
Refrigeration, Home Freezing, America’s 
Families Are Eating Their Way to Poor 
Health, Efectricity on Your Farm, Automo- 
tive Lighting Service Manuals. A School 
Service Catalog is available. 


COUNCIL ON CANDY OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CONFECTIONERS' ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1 North La Salle St., Chicago 2, III. 
Poster material on subjects such as the 
foods of which candy is made, plus statisti- 
cal information, facts about the candy in- 
dustry, sales, consumer tastes and the like. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., Public Relations 


Department, 400 Second Ave., South, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. In addition to a supply 
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A GOOD YEAR 


For Book Writers 


OOK PUBLISHING last year topped 

the year before by a margin of eight 

per cent. At this rate, 1949 will see 10,688 
new books going into print, and indica- 
tions are that the figure may be higher. 


A total of more than 900 publishers will 
issue books this year, and 300 of these 
will be major houses. 


Writing a marketable book is not easy, 
but the odds are now heavily in favor of 
any ambitious writer with a quality product to offer. Publishers 
have lists to make up and deadlines to meet, and to get the vital 
material they must depend upon writers. 


If publishers haven’t accepted your book, it means that you are 
not fully cognizant of their current needs, that you require the know- 
how of a writer who sells his own work to help you into print. For 
years I have been lending this type of assistance. The majority of 
those who have gained publication under my direction had never 
made a story sale before. 


I have no printed lessons or stereotyped criticisms to sell. I pro- 
vide a personalized service, consisting of CONSTRUCTIVE 
CRITICISM, PROFESSIONAL EDITING or COMPLETE 
REVISION, depending on the individual requirements of your man- 
uscript. Write today for my free circular entitled “Literary Help,” 
which tells how I work with writers. Also, include any information 
you wish to give concerning your own work. 


Interviews by arrangement only 


CHARLES 


G01 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 

















MORE SALES 


For More Writers! 


We have made and will make the first sale 
for new writers. “Will you be the next one? 
Your story, article, novel can be profitably 
placed in one of our many markets in the 
world’s largest publishing center. 





If you are satisfied to work till you make 
the first sale, we shall work with you. Our 
expert, friendly help will help you as it has 
helped hundreds of other beginners who came 
to us. We keep a file of your progress and 
advise you as you go along till your ideas have 
been molded into salable stories and articles. 
If your output lacks the professional touch, 
let us point out to you what to do about it. 
You owe it to yourself to employ a capable 
agency in the heart of: the publishing center. 


Our commission is 10%. Our fee to sell or 
criticize is $1 per 1,000 words, up to 5,000 
words — and it’s 50c per 1,000 thereafter. For 
a 5,000 word manuscript it’s $5. For a manu- 
script, 3,000 words or less, it’s $3, our mini- 
mum fee. With each script, return postage 
should be included. 


$4 for novels. Our need is urgent. We want 
novels with new and refreshing ideas. These 
we can sell immediately. Our first reading 
and letter of market evaluation will be given 
for $4— on novels of 40,000 words or more 
It doesn’t matter, if it’s your first, second, or 
third novel, we have the markets and can 
sell it on a 10% commission basis, if it has 
any sales value. Writers should pay the express 
charges on their shipments to our office — and 
if sent by mail, it should be First Class. 


There is no fee for established writers — 
and fee is dropped after making two sales for 
beginners. 


Short stories with any plot or theme, and 
articles on economic, social and political prob- 
lems are wanted. To make the sale, may we 
advise that you send your manuscripts now— 
and the more you send the better we can work 
with you. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 Nassau Street—Tribune Bidg., 
- NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


of pamphlets, General Mills maintains a 











film department at the above address and 
issues a yearly catalog of films rented out. 
In some cases, on request, glossy photos 
are furnished. You can get: The Story of 
Modern Flour Milling; The Wheat Kernel 
and its Food Elements (a photographic 
chart); The Story of Cereal Grains; a 
series of booklets titled: Progress through 
Research, dealing with subjects ranging 
from livestock feeding and _ stratosphere 
balloons to shelf storage. There is a stock- 
holders report which gives an idea of the 
scope of General Mills’ activities. 

FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION, Public Relations Depart- 
ment, San Jose 5, Calif. Know Your FMC’s 
is a booklet giving a brief picture of the 
various company lines. Individual product 
information is available from the desig- 
nated manufacturing division. FMC pro- 
duces canning machinery and equipment, 
constructs packing house and _ processing 
equipment, manufactures pumps and trac- 
tors, makes agricultural] sprayers and dus- 
ters, agricultural and industrial chemicals. 


COLT'S MANUFACTURING COM. 
PANY, Small Arms Division, Hartford 15, 
Conn. If you’re interested in the evolu- 
tion of the Colt from 1846 on or a cata- 
logue of Colt arms with which to equip 
your villain, write the above. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANU. 
FACTURING COMPANY, Public Relations 
Division, 900 Fauquier Ave., Saint Paul 6, 
Minn. Descriptive material on the 3M 
products may be had from Robert E. 
McCumber. They’re always happy to pro- 
vide pictures or take a special series for 
qualified writers. Some of their products 
are: Scotchlite reflective sheeting, 150 types 
of “Scotch” brand pressure—sensitive ad- 
hesive tapes, roofing granules, nearly all 
known types of coated abrasive products, 
more than 1000 adhesives for home and 
industry, color pigments, acids and other 
chemicals, “Scotch” (magnetic) sound re- 
cording tape. A copy of their Annual 
Report may suggest ideas for institutional 
stories to the writer. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COM- 
PANY, Public Relations Department, 632 
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Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Infor- 
mation and photographs on hand on glass, 
paint, chemicals, plastics and brushes. Some 
of the booklets are: The Romance of 
Glass—its history, characteristics and uses; 
Color Dynamics—reference source on the 
color field; Highlights in the History and 
Growth of the Chlorine Industry. 

SHARP & DOHME, INC., Public Rela- 
tions Department, Philadelphia 1, Pa. For 
stories with a hospital background, try this 
company’s product literature—much of it 
technical since it’s prepared for the medical 
profession. Photos of research and manu- 
facturing operations, press releases. 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS COM.- 
PANY, Public Relations Department, 2037 
North Campbell Ave., Chicago 47, IIl. 
Send out pictures, action and head shots, 
of their advisory staff of golfers, tennis 
players, football and baseball stars. Public 
rule books on badminton, golf, baseball 
(10¢), basketball, softball. Also a monthly 
magazine, Memo, containing information 
on their advisory staff members, merchan- 
dise and any other sport items. 





New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 39) 


Primary interest must be on the subjects 
—which are all ones to interest teen- 
agers—rather than on the star. Abner Sun- 
dell, who seems to get called Abby Sundell, 
is editing these fan books. Address: 114 
East 32nd Street, New York 16. 

Ken W. Purdy has been appointed editor - 
of Fawcett’s men’s magazine, True. He has 
been editor of the newspaper magazine, 
Parade, and resigned to take the Fawcett 
job. Formerly he was on the editorial staff 
of Look. True magazine is edited at 67 
West 44th Street, New York 18. 

James M. Wiley has been moved up to 
the newly created position of executive 
editor on The American Home. Mrs. Ger- 
trude Dixon replaces him as home furnish- 
ings editor. This home service magazine is 
all set to make itself into a bigger and 
better publication this year. Mrs. Jean 
Austin continues as Editor-in-Chief. Ad- 
dress: 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

Mrs. Irene Parrott has resigned as Editor- 





DO YOU WANT... 


e To get into radio? 


The NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF BROADCASTING 


3338 SIXTEENTH ST., W. W., WASHINGTON 10, D. C. 
We are unable to fill the present demand for 


women writers. 


We have helped many hundreds of men and 
women find their wiche in radio.... We can 
help you. 





RADIO WRITING 


IS FASCINATING and PROFITABLE! 


© To supplement your income? 
© To perfect your radio style? 


© To use radio in your business? 





PATTI PAYNE STONE 
N.A.O.B. Graduate 
Writing Advertising Copy—KBIX 
Oklahoma 





Please send information regarding your course: 


Correspondence ( ) Resident { ) 
BNE 5s iciswevssaces 
Street Address 


WD cagcncrstnassenvankcovecs ee ae : 

















Popular Facts. 


Over °330, 000 
id out fo 
writers last year: 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


205 EAST 42ND STREET » NEW YORK 17,N.¥ 














WAIT A MINUTE! 
YOU HAVE A DATE AT HUCKLEBERRY THIS SUMMER! 
The Writers’ Conference that gets results! 
Write for Leafiet 
HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN WORKSHOP-CAMP, Inc. 
A non-profit educational institution for the creative arts. 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 
Open June 26 — August 27 
Poetry - Journalism - Short Story - Novel - Drama~- Radio Script 
Juvenile Fiction - Nature Appreciation - Painting - Handicrafts 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 
etc., and typed on good bond with one carbon, 
$1.00 thousand. 

Quality Typing, minor corrections, 60c thousand 
Revisions by Arrangement 

R. K. SHIPLEY 


249 So. 8th St., 1st Floor Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








FOR 


Printed Matter 
that 
tells about 


JOHN GALLISHAW'S 
Case and Problem 
Studies 


which are the 
Reference Texts 
for all his 


Training Programs 











Write to 


JOHN GALLISHAW'S 
OFFICE 


573 South Lake Avenue 
Pasadena 5, Calif. 














in-Chief of Baby Talk, which is put out by 
the Leam Publishing Company. There is a 
new address also, since I reported on this 
monthly: 149 Madison Avenue, New York 
16. But there has been no change in policy, 
and it is probable that the magazine will go 
along without a replacement. Mrs. Deidre 
Carr is executive editor. 


[rortant changes are in the works for 

Mademoiselle’s Living, over in those in- 
triguing offices at Street & Smith, accord- 
ing to an announcement from the pres- 
dent, Gerald Smith. Mademoiselle will oc- 
cupy all the time of its own editor, Mr. 
Betsy Talbot Blackwell. A new editor has 
been appointed for the younger magazine. 
This is Mrs, Edith Brazwell Evans, who 
has been promotion and merchandising 
director of Living since it started in 1947, 

A broader editorial base is being devel- 
oped for Mademoiselle’s Living—one which 
will more completely meet the needs of 
the young homemaker. (One which, no 
doubt, will have broader possibilities for 
advertising also.) 

It is to be a magazine of “down-to-earth, 
practical information of immediate interest 
to the many hundreds of thousands of 
young people who will be building and 
furnishing new homes next year and in the 
years ‘to come.” “Down-to-earth” means 
house plans, tips to homemakers, analyses 
of the uses of various appliances, discus 
sions on furniture, furnishings,’ etc. The 
magazine might not be as pretty, accord 
ing to its publishers, but it will be a great 
deal more valuable to its readers. 

To accomplish this change-over, summer 
issues will be dropped. The next number 
(after April) will be September. There- 
after, Mademoiselle’s Living will continue 
to be a bi-monthly. Editorial offices are at 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Story magazine is another publication to 
move recently. It is now at 312 East 53rd 
Street, New York 22. It has skipped the 
fall and winter quarterly issues to re 
organize. It is expected that Story will 
be back on the stands again as a monthly, 
and that it will come down from its high: 
flown price of a dollar a copy to a mor 
popular 35 cents. 
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Story Press books will be published under 
the Dutton imprint hereafter. But Whit 
and Hallie Burnett will continue as editors 
of both magazine and press. Material for 
consideration for both should be addressed 
to 312 East 53rd Street, New York 22. 

Jerome Beatty, Jr., lately of Coronet, has 
switched to Pageant. He is associate editor 
in charge of articles, on the Hillman 
pocket-size monthly. There are no tabus in 
this market except those of good taste. The 
variety of subject matter open to the choice 
of a free-lance writer is as wide as imagi- 
nation can grasp. But it must be factual, 
and it should be told in an anecdotal fash- 
ion, to keep it lively and intriguing. 

Any subject of general interest might hit 
the editor’s eye, so long as he thinks that 
readers will recognize themselves in the 
articles or see some self-application. It 
might be national or international, or it 
might even be fairly local if the theme is 
inspirational. Subjects may include person- 
alities, self-help material, institutions doing 
a worthwhile work, first-person adventure 
stories, spooky things such as haunted 
houses, etc. Regular features run from 
2,000 to 4,000 words. One-pagers of about 
500 words are wanted. And there is a mar- 
ket for fillers—humorous or inspirational 
bits. Good humor is really in demand. But 
gags don’t fit into this market. For brief 
bits, it is a good plan to organize them into 
a group for submission, as this rouses edi- 
torial interest more quickly. Text material 
should be addressed to Mr. Beatty. 

Pictures — unusual and striking single 
shots, or a picture-story including any num- 

ber of photos—are in demand. Scenes, 
events, people — something of general in- 
terest. Black-and-white photos must be pro- 
fessional in quality. Pictures should be ad- 
dressed to Sey Chassler. Pageant offices are 


at 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 


Your Mind, one of those very specialized 
magazines in the self-help field, has made 
considerable revision of its editorial policy 
since the first issues. It is now buying only 
authoritative material—from psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and those with specialized 
backgrounds—for the 25 to 30 per cent 
original material used in the magazine. 
Such articles should run no longer than 
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Nowthat Spring is Here- 


Spring’s inspiration alone can’t help you 
make or increase sales— nor can you do it 
alone .. . but join together some old-fashioned 
springtime energy — talent — plus straight 
from the shoulder guidance and very likely by 
summer you'll be looking forward to REALLY 
INCREASED sales through Fall and Winter. 


HERE'S WHY 


Guidance . . . sound criticism and sound 
selling are my business as both writers and 
editors can tell you. Everyone knows that 
a talent unneedful of guidance and direction 
is yet to be born. This applies to your talent 
just as strongly as it did to the “greats” of the 
literary world — past and present. 


IF YOU WANT TO START SELLING ... 
OR INCREASE YOUR PRESENT SALES 
RATE, I’D LIKE TO HEAR FROM You. 


Rates: For professionals ‘with sufficient sales 
record — Straight 10% commission. 
For newer writers my rates are $1.00 
per thousand words or fraction thereof 
to 10,000 words. Minimum $3.00 per 
script. Special rates for longer novel- 
ettes and booklengths. 


My new Radio, Television and Play Depart- 
ment is under the supervision of Charles 
Wallis, well known to the worlds of Broadway 
and Radio City. Rates for all three mediums 
on request. 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 
545 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 


























WRITERS' CONFERENCE 


1949 


In The Rocky Mountains 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
July 25 — August 12 


Write For Information 


















e Typing 
e Editing 
® Revision 


LYNNE LOVELACE 


720 West 170th St. 
New York 32, N.Y. 
Phone: WA. 8-4620. 


® Ghostwriting 
® Collaboration 





























WRITE TO SELL! 
Let Plot Genie Furnish You With 
Millions of Dramatic Story Plots 


The Plot Genie is endorsed by leading educators in 


schools and universities. 


It is used by thousands of 


writers all over the world who attribute their success 


to it. 


Many new writers have become professionals 


through its aid. Note what they say: 


"I received the Plot Genie and with 


its aid have 


plott ed two stories which sold immediately.''—R. H. 
“$300.00 for the first story plotted with Genie aid is a 
pretty fair return on a ten buck investment.''—G.S. 


If you would succeed in writing, 
Send for free descriptive literature. 


Genie. 


ou need the Plot 


J. C. SLOAN 


Representative for The Gagnon Compan 


P.O. Box 1008 


y 
Glendale, Calif. 





































SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM -- COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
*"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets'’ and 
"'My Formula for Fiction"’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4, Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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1,500 words, Payment, which is made on 
acceptance, is much better than in the past 
—from 2 to 5 cents a word. 

Lesley Kuhn, managing editor of Your 
Mind, believes that a few, very. good, 
authoritative articles make for a_ better 
magazine than a dozen poor ones, and js 
trying to make this pocket-size quarterly a 
really good publication. He has spent many 
years on research in this field, and has put 
together a number of excellent books on 
various phases of modern psychology. His 
most recently published work is “Modem 
Hypnosis,’ a book which brings together 
the most up-to-date thinking and discov- 
eries of recent years. (Psychological Library 
Publishers, New York, 1947; $5.09.) This 
is co-edited with Salvatore Russo, Ph.D,, 
director of the Veterans’ Service Bureau, 
Trenton, N. J. 

In addition to his work on the magazine, 
Mr. Kuhn is one of the directors of a new 
syndicate, International Press Associates. 
This offers three services: It handles au- 
thenticated psychological feature articles 
for papers and magazines both here and 
abroad. It handles books, And it makes 
psychological surveys for business firms, 
which are conducted by expert psychol- 
ogists and labor relations experts. The sur- 
vey department is in charge of Charles 
Buettner, an experienced publications man. 

Material for Your Mind, as well as 
queries about the International Press Asso- 
ciates, should be addressed to 103 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. 


ARK AVENUE is a wide and _ pleasant 
thoroughfare, with a central parkway 
strip of grass and flowers which justifies its 


name. What matter that intermingled 
with the flowerbeds are gratings under 
which roar trains leading north from 


Grand Central and subways leading south. 
New York is a city of violent contrasts. 
At 32nd Street, Park Avenue suddenly 
narrows down into the businesslike canyon 
of Fourth Avenue. Here many book pub- 
lishers are located, as well as some maga- 
zine houses. At 386, which is near 27th 
Street, the marble entrance hall is impres- 
sive in an old-fashioned way. But office 
floors are plain and work-a-day. 
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Here are the offices of The Common- 
weal, a Catholic review which is edited 
for the general reader. Articles discuss 
public and cultural affairs from an implic- 
itly Catholic point of view. Rarely is an 
outright religious article used; then it must 
be so interesting and good that anyone 
would enjoy it. 

The Commonweal is now looking for 
more political articles than other material. 
These must be angled from a human point 
of view. A happy combination is writing 
which takes a significant political idea and 
presents it in a personal fashion. In this 
office the word “political” takes on a much 
broader meaning than elsewhere; it in- 
cludes not merely the party or interna- 
tional aspect, but also includes social prob- 
lems, economics, etc., in the most inclusive 
and extensive sense. 

Lengths for articles vary with the needs 
of the subject matter— 1,500 to 3,000 
words. A writer may query about a subject, 
if he is very specific about the aspect and 
the treatment of his idea. But it is not 
necessary. A very specific angle is import- 
ant here. The editor does not like general, 
theoretical, argumentative articles. Pay- 
ment runs low, as in many reviews; 24 of 
acent per word, on publication. 

Some poetry is also used. Lengths vary. 
But it must be high in quality, both as to 
form and thought content. 

Edward Skillin, Jr., is editor of The 
Commonweal. Address: 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 16. 

In the same offices you will find John 
Gilland Brunini, editor of the magazine of 
poetry, Spirit. As you talk with him, you 
fee] that a man with so sensitive a face and 
hands must be well equipped to bring out 
the best in a poet’s work. 

There are no specifications for form or 
length here. Poems as long as five printed 
pages have been used—though this is a 
strain on a 32-page magazine. Free verse 
is as welcome as the restrained forms. 
Quality, however, is consistently high. 
There must be nothing implied which is 
contrary to Catholic doctrine. And in 
order to submit material, you must be a 
member of The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America. 





YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are wiring Cash, Cars, 
Diamond Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 
Radio-Phonographs, Washing Machines, 
Watches and other tempting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests — by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from 
the “School of the Stars" — the School 
America's Biggest Winners voted Best 
in 6 impartial, independent Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the new- 
est “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests 
now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


DEPT. D, 1015 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 











SALES OF MAGAZINE 
MATERIAL AND 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


You can keep writing while we keep your 
work MOVING. Haphazard marketing is 
eliminated by our persistent promotion 
of all angles. 

OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will in- 
crease your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you a 
sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold —I can sell it.” 
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LET'S BE SENSIBLE... 


Recent survey (Jan.-Aug. °48) of majority 
leading fiction magazines . . . “Slicks,” “Semi- 
Slicks” and “Pulps” . . . shows that 96% of 
published stories followed ONE story pattern. 
Isn’t it logical that your best bet is to learn 
that pattern, cast your stories in that mold? 
The MASTER FORMULA FOR ACTION STORIES is 
that pattern. 

Nothing like it in clarity and detail has ever been 

ered before. 


Printed in graph form, it is easy to follow as a 
road map. It shows the four sections of a story. 
The Three Manners of Presentation and the amount 
of each used by good craftsmen. 
Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It 
shows the Nine Ingredients inherent to 
every story (never before published) and 
where and how many times each is used. 
it Det one every element from "plants" fo ‘'climax" 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in ‘‘inspiration.'* 
is is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A postcard will bring details 


MASTER FORMULA 
Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 



























| Want To Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks 
of $1 to $100. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experi- 
ence necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 











Anyone can join this society, however, 
for an enrollment fee of $3, with a $2 an. 
nual fee thereafter. This, gives one: the 
privilege also of asking for criticism on two 
poems at a time, when submitting them 
for possible acceptance for the magazine, 
Payment is 20 cents a line, on publication. 
Reports are usually made within three 
weeks. 

The articles used in Spirit are not paid 
for. Only six a year are used, and the edi- 
tors prefer to “tap the individual writer.” 
The reward is in prestige. Address of 
Spirit: 386 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 16. 

The tennis season will be upon us soon, 
so it seemed appropriate to check on the 
needs of American Lawn Tennis. Much 
remodeling has been done on the fine old 
mansion reconverted into business offices. 
The glamor is gone. But the atmosphere 
of glass paneling and neon illumination 
serves a business better perhaps. 

This magazine circulates chiefly in tennis 
and country clubs, by subscription. But 
during the summer it is on the newsstands. 
Material comes mostly from those deeply 
interested in the sport, but a little is bought 
from the free-lance: Profiles of tennis 
players, personalities, people connected 
with the game; in lengths to 1,500 words; 
payment $35 to $50. 

Tournament coverage is important, but 
correspondents are assigned to cover the 
more important places. Poetry on tennis 
themes, in short lengths, might be accept- 
able if of New Yorker cleverness and qual- 
ity. Short textual pieces of 250 to 500 
words are bought occasionally, if outstand- 
ingly humorous or concerned with some- 
thing dramatic in the historical aspects of 
the game. But remember, it is a very small 
market? Photographs are bought only if 
unusual, or “collector’s items.” Payment 
for these is $5 or $6. John M. Ross is 
managing editor. Address: American Lawn 
Tennis, 35 West 53rd Street, N.Y. 19. 


OING east toward Fifth Avenue, you 
pass the fine carved doors of the 
Theatre Guild mansion and the imposing 
glass facade of the Modern Museum. 


Across the Avenue you come to the intri-}° 


cate grilled north entrance to St. Patrick’s 
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Cathedral. Another turn, and your are on 

Madison Avenue. 

Here, at 444, are many magazine offices. 
Skyways is the leader of the Henry Pub- 
lishing Company. Photographs—or other 
specific illustrations—are an important and 
well-integrated part of every article fea- 
tured here. Articles are semi-technical in 
nature, and planned -to interest readers 
ranging in age from 25 to 35, who have 
some technical knowledge or are so inter- 
ested in the field that they will read the 
magazine anyway. Payment is $75 and 
up, depending on length, editorial work 
and other factors. If photographs are sup- 
plementary to text, then they are paid for 
at $6 each. 

Some material is bought also for the de- 
partments, as this magazine has few regu- 
larly assigned features. “Prop Wash” pays 
$5 apiece for paragraphs on aero oddities. 
Cartoons are used occasionally. Payment 
depends on published size: $10 for single 
column, $15 for double column. All pay- 
ments are on publication. Queries save 
time, as issues are sometimes planned 
around particular subjects. 

Doris N. Ahnstrom is manging editor of 
Skyways. Address: 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 

The two fan magazines belonging now 
to this group, Silver Screen and Screen- 
land, continue their long-established poli- 
cies. Material is all bought on the West 
Coast, from writers accredited by the 
Johnston office. 

Another floor in that same _ building 
harbors the sunny offices of The Home 
Garden. This is a fat little pocket-size 
publication on slick paper, “planned and 
written for the amateur gardeners of 
America and devoted entirely to their in- 
terests.” It is a monthly, distributed only 
by subscription, and all material is as- 
signed. There is no purchase of material 
coming in “over the transom.” Authors 
must query first. 

Any phase of home gardening could be 
considered, but nothing in the line of 
architecture or decoration. The editors 
like to work with their writers. And they 
suggest that knowledge of the magazine is 
important. Lengths are fairly short; usu- 


FREE MAGAZINE 


for writers ... 


If you would like to earn 
money by writing, or if 
you already write for 
pay, you owe it to 
yourself to send for a 
EE copy. of 
WRITER'S GUIDE 
—the fastest grow- 
ing, most compre- 





hensive magazine 

of its type pub- 

NO lished. National- 
OBLIGATION! _!y known writers 


tell you how to 
get ideas, write and sell them. Lists active buy- 
ing markets, editors’ needs, names and addresses. 
Supply of FREE copies limited so send for your 
copy TODAY. Penny postcard will do. 


Writer’s Guide, 200 S. 7th, Dept. WE-4, St. Louls 2, Mo. 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for years. 


25 9x12 and 25 914x12%...... cee eeeeee $1.25 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. I1..........-+-.+0. a 
32 6x9 and 32 644x9%...... sce eeceeeeees 1.25 


Add postage for 3 Ibs. on each of first two groups and for 
2 ibs. on third group. 500 3 line — and address stickers 
printed blue—50c. Add 5c exchange to ecks. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since ’35 











Let a typist with 12 years’ experience in typing. 
diting and proofreading type your manuscripts. 
Corrections in grammar, spelling and punctuation. 
Manuscripts proofread before returning. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed Flat. Sixty cents per thousand words. 
RUTH S. GARRISON 
808 Ohio Street Welkerton, Indiana 














Write torn PADIO 





The highest paid industry in America 
Thousands of new stations, AM and FM, need 
your material and program ideas. 

Freelance programs pay up to $2000 for a single 
play. Our market reports give full information 
on these shows. 


TRAINING DOES PAY 
E. PACKARD: Now writes for Jimmy Durante. 
H. Ohleyer: Now radio director on General Mills 


account, . 

G. deMILLE: Earned $11,813 writing freelance in 
his spare time since enrolling with us. 
M. Shapiro: Now station manager in Odessa, 

Texas. 

G. Gourley: Sold first play for $100 while still a 
student. 

“Turn YOUR Spare Time Into Air Time" 
For particulars on how you can become a 
— radio playwright by studying at 

ome 


WRITE TODAY TO 


RADIO (OerP5F poorer 


Studio M 1233 No. Vine St. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 



















































































GREETING CARD VERSE WRITING 
IS PROFITABLE! 


Learn Correct PROFESSIONAL 
style from a 
qualified EDITOR! 


6 weeks’ course — $15.00 


(Includes personalized criticism) 


RAYMOND STARK 
P. O. Box 906 Manitou Springs, Colo. 








PIST — 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
MANUSCRIPTS - CORRESPONDENCE - ETC. 
PROMPTNESS & NEATNESS GUARANTEED 

Manuscript Rates: | Carbon Free 
5c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 
50c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
Please Enclose Return Postage 


PRANCES A MAROTA 


711 Logan St. Brooklyn 8, UN. Y. 








NOW YOU REALLY 
CAN WRITE... and SELL! 


Nassau Writer’s Service now offers you the step-by-step 
Relde of three selling writers—tops in their respective 

Id Individual expert analysis, editorial help and criti- 
cism of your stories and articles, adult and juvenile. Cost 
eurprisingly low.  petaiis on Request 


NASSAU WRITERS SERVICE 
24 NASSAU ROAD GREAT NECK, L. L, N. ¥ 








PAYMENT ON ACCEPTANCE 


Swing, nationally distributed monthly, is an active 
market for bright, timely, informative non-fiction 
written for adult consumption. Third person narra- 
tion preferred. Length 800 to 1800 words. 

Swing, Scarrit? Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 MecVine Ave, Sunland, Calli. 








ARE YOU A GENIUS? 


Then you’re probably selling everything you write, and don’t 
need Short-Short Shop service. But if you're - average 
writer, eager to progress, why not let us help yo 

Flat rate for criticism of any story up to 5,000 + oo 
Individual twe-months course in short story writing—$10.00 


Please enclose return postage with all manuscripts. 


THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 


Box 224 Wheaton, Illinois 








ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


Drawn from your own style of humor 
or slanted toward editorial requirements. 


F. C. CUNNINGHAM 


Brookside Road Leavittsburg, Ohio 
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ally not over 1,500 words. Payment is on 
acceptance, varying with material. Some 
photographic illustrations are used; both 
black and white, and color. F. F. Rock- 
well is the editor. 

U. S. Camera is for amateur photog- 
raphers who are technically fairly ad- 
vanced. Much of the material used is 
staff work, but about half may come in 
from amateur photographers and free- 
lance writers. All phases of photography 
are included in the magazine; technical 
developments, work of professional studios 
and photographers—anything which is in- 
teresting in itself and for which one can 
supply outstanding photographs. 

Payment is made on publication, ac- 
cording to length, value to the magazine, 
etc. T. J. Maloney is editor and publisher. 
Offices are in the Graybar Building, 420 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Detective World is very much in the 
market, and has a number of regulars who 
sell right along. That means limited space 
for new contributors, of course. There is 
just this one monthly here; Lionel White 
is publisher, and Jonas Bayer, editor. Ma- 
terial is more sensational than many fact- 
detective houses like, but otherwise fol- 
lows the usual pattern of the field. Pay- 
ment is a lump sum—about 2 cents a word 
—for stories of 4,000 to 5,000 word length, 
on acceptance. Photographs are paid for 
on publication; $3 each. Address: 19 West 
44th Street, N. Y. 18. 

Joe Archibald is the new editorial direc- 
tor of the Thrilling Comics, at 10 East 
40th Street. That noise you hear is Joe 
chuckling away over his magazines! 

The Crowell-Collier Company laid the 
cornerstone of the new building at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-first 
Street the other day in the most approved 
modern manner. They split some atoms, 
and the released energy cut the ribbon 
and started the motor which lowered the 
cornerstone into place. Most impressive! 

Plain Talk offers a small market for 
articles of an authoritative nature, par- 
ticularly relating to anti-totalitarianism in 
all forms. Its editorial theme is “A World 
of Freedom—America’s Best Defense.” 
Contributors should be authorities in 
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their specific fields, whether foreign or 
domestic affairs. More material is now 
being used on American history and simi- 
lar subjects. An occasional humorous piece 
on anti-totalitarian themes could fit in, if 
it is very short: 200, 250, or 300 words. 
Articles run from 1,000 to 2,500 words. 

The staff is small on Plain Talk, and 
payment is on publication. It averages 
between 1 and 2 cents a word, though 
made in lump sum. Isaac Don Levine is 
the editor. Address: 240 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. 16. 

Though Your Guide Publications are 
putting out several fact-detective books 
right along, Women in Crime is the only 
one for which material is being bought at 
present. (The others are using up inven- 
tory.) Query first, addressing the editor, 
Ruth Beck. Without a query, it looks as 
if manuscripts just don’t get read. So why 
waste postage. The address is 114 East 
32nd Street, N. Y. 16. 

This same company puts out a line of 
25 cent reprints, and is looking for rights 
to “hot romances.” Query Abner Sundell. 
(114 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 16.) Be 
sure you own the rights to your book, too, 
or can clear them. Flat rates are paid, 
by arrangement with each author. 

Dance Index, published since 1942 by 
Lincoln Kirstein, has folded. This was 
devoted to the dance, and highly regarded 
in its field. But it carried no advertising. 
And the publisher gives increasing cost of 
production as the reason for discontinu- 
ance. Offices were at 637 Madison Avenue, 
m. ¥. 22. 

Ralph Daigh has been made _ vice- 
president of Fawcett Publications, but he 
will continue as editorial director also. 
Eileen Lange, former fiction editor of 
Woman’s Home Companion, has been 
signed as story editor by C.B.S. Television. 
Bernard B. Perry has resigned as editor 
of A. A. Wyn, Inc., the book publishing 
firm. 

After being known for 25 years as 
Advertising and Selling, that magazine is 
changing its name to Advertising Agency. 
Roger Martin continues as editor. This 
magazine is located at 9 East 38th Street, 
N.Y. 16. 








HOLLYWOOD LITERARY AGENCY 
NOW ACCEPTING NEW WRITERS 


After long inactivity the Hollywood mar- 
ket is opening up. Studios have used up 
their backlog of unreleased films and are 
again starting operation. Prices are some- 
what less fantastic than in previous days, 
but the studios still pay ten to one hun- 
dred times the prices paid by the average 
magazine. 


Today, producers are a bit weary 
paying high prices to name writers 
for hack jobs. Today, a GOOD 
STORY by an unknown has an 
equal chance with the big name. 
In keeping with this current 
trend, we are opening our doors 
to writers new to the Hollywood 
scene. 


Remember, there is no rigid form for 
movie submissions. Studios have bought 
everything from an epic poem to a casual 
remark — although your chances of sell- 
ing either extreme is slight. The best bets 
are 5 to 15 page outlines (synopses) and 
25 to 100 page original stories. These can 
be written in either the past tense or the 
running present. 


If your story stands up, it will be 
immediately offered for sale to all 
Hollywood markets at the usual 
10% commission. If it fails to 
meet the requirements of the stu- 
dios we will give you a detailed 
analysis showing you just where 
you missed. 


SEND US YOUR BEST EFFORTS 
ONLY, PLEASE! 


Fees: Outlines up to 5,000 words — $10.00. 
One dollar per thousand words thereafter. 
Maximum fee, including novel lengths, $25.00. 
Full length plays, $15.00. Re-submission at 
our request—free. Ful! time professionals 
and published material handled at straight 
10% commission. 


MASQUE LITERARY AGENCY 


6678 YUCCA STREET 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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First Class Magazines 


New Liberty Magazine (formerly Liberty Mag- 
azine [Canada], Ltd.), 150 Simcoe Street, To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. Wallace Reyburn, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy. “We are interested 
in personality articles, not necessarily about 
Canadians but of interest to Canadians. Send a 
synopsis rather than a finished article. Length, 
2500-4000 words. Payment on acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 


The Astrologer, Suite 1904, 215 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City 3. Grant Lewi, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use astrological or metaphysical stories, 2000 to 
3000 words. Can use true experiences (with birth- 
. data), which will be rewritten for magazine pub- 
lication with astrological interpretation. Permis- 
sion to use experience, with or without permission 
to use name, must accompany mss. Also use astro- 
logical articles, 2000 to 3000 words. Occasionally 
buy poetry, but no photographs. Report in three 
weeks. Payment, on acceptance, is $10 for any 
experience we can use and about 1'%4c a word 
for other material.” 


Canadian Geographical Journal, 36 Elgin 
Street, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. G. M. Dallyn, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “We use illustrated articles in the field of 
economic geography and travel dealing mainly 
with Canadian subjects, secondly British Com- 
monwealth countries, thirdly other countries. 
Length, 1000 to 3000 words. Buy photographs 
only with articles. Report in three weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Current Astrology, Suite 1904, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 3. Charles F. Meyer, 
Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We use astrological and meta- 
physical- stories, 2000 to 3000 words. Can use 
true experiences (with birth-data), which will be 
rewritten for magazine publication with astrolog- 
ical interpretation. Permission to use experience, 
with or without permission to use name, must 
accompany mss. Also use astrological articles, 
2000 to 3000 words. Occasionally buy poetry, but 
no photographs. Report in three weeks. Payment, 
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on acceptance, is $10 for any experience we can 
use and about 1'4c a word for other material.” 


The National Digest, Dominion Bank Bldg., 
Regina, Sask., Canada. Holland B. Blaine, Man- 
aging Editor. ‘““‘We want articles that will create 
more Canadian understanding between provinces 
and which do as much as possible to overcome 
racial and religious misunderstandings. The maga- 
zine includes a picture section in the center 
spread, for which we buy short articles accom- 
panied by nine or ten good photos, as an addi- 
tional picture story. All articles must be about 
Canadian topics and with a distinct National 
flavor. Need articles from 1200 to 2000 words 
in length. Will also consider fillers and short 
pieces up to 600 words. Report promptly. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 


Practical Knowledge, 1139 S. Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 5, Ill. V. Peter Ferrara, Editor. 
“We use instructional non-fiction material for 
ambitious men — vocational and _ self-improve- 
ment. Prefer material with pictures, for which 
we pay extra. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
approximately 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Quote, P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Lucy Hittle, Editor. Issued weekly; $5.00 a year. 
“We are in the market constantly for short, 
humorous anecdotes suitable for use by public 
speakers of all fields—educators, toastmasters, 
ministers, lecturers, and other professional peo- 
ple. The anecdote must be brief and, preferably, 
make a definite point which a speaker can use. 
We prefer stories of the ‘It happened to me..- 
type. Stories must be brief, 150 words or less, 
and must be accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. We are not interested in re- 
print material. No fiction, photographs or poetry 
used. Report within a month. Payment, on ac 
ceptance, varies according to value of material.” 


Swing, Scarritt Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Mori Greiner, Editor. “We want bright, timely, 
informative non-fiction which is written for 
adult consumption, 800 to 1800 words in length. 
Third-person narration is preferred, except i 
‘confession’ pieces, or in authoritative articles b 
nationally known writers. Also want fillers, 10 
to 700 words, that are either humorous or fae 
tual. Use a small amount of fiction; strive # 
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BOOK AUTHORS 
COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: SS 
» 





‘Every point you mention in your 
citicism hit me like a sock in the 
tye, and, believe it or not, it felt 
pe. | wouldn't have been able to 
ind all those flaws if | messed with 
the thing for the next 3 years. You 
gave it to me cold in those 3 min- 
tes and those 3 minutes are worth 
more than any window trimmed 
iting course on the market today," 
Edwin Sayers, of New York, 
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tbout whose promising book you are 

likely to hear. 

\ATEST — Proper planting brought these flowers: 2 publishers 

his month are sending me royalties coming close to $1500. 

nother book for a western author, sold 2 years ago, is now 

coming out in a new edition—watch for TANGLED TRAIL. 

And royalties for one of my mystery writers help make a nice 

goup this month. 

he work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses as 

DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
N, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK' & WAG- 

LLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID 

¥, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESS- 

ER, ZIFF-DAVIS, and many others. 


OU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, | have 
d more first novels and first non-fiction books than | 
begin to mention. | am receiving so many calls that | 
an't list them here — but I'll be glad to see your book 
gths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's a 
inal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 
sales commission is 10%.) 
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e YORK 17, M. ¥- 


BRING THESE FLOWERS! 


Rain makes things grow — especially when the rain is a shower of editorial calls and personal contacts. Today, 
at press time, a cluster of calls early in the morning prompted me to keep a record of phone calls from and 
to editors and publishers: 2 calls from book publishers, one from Philadelphia, closing deals. 3 calls to the 
heads of book publishing firms, opening deals. 34 calls to and from magazine editors and reprint publishers 
—including WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, COLLIER'S, and group publishers such as Hillman, Fawcett, 
Popular, Standard, Street & Smith and Columbia. 


These showers of personal contacts made daily for 
my clients, who know enough to go out into the rain, 
pay off in checks such as you see above. For many 
years, as you know, | have steered intelligent begin- 
ning authors into their true markets and gotten profes- 
sional authors into better ones. 


My writers who crashed through in 1948, 1947, and 
for many years before that probably have no more 
talent or eagerness or industry than you have, but 
they did know enough to discover their true markets. 
They told me about themselves when they sent me 
their scripts — we developed a true literary rela- 


tionship. 
WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when by send me your 
manuscripts — as my selling authors did — so that | can 
show you the marketable material in your own back- 
round, as | did for them. Once 1 decide where your 

e talent lies, we go to town — which is ha! I have 
made sales for my writers to the SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK and other outfits, 
on of course, the pulps, the confessions, the feature and 
he specialized markets. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of sales 
for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensation for 
handling your material is the 10% commission, my rates for 
personal detailed analysis, suggested revision ond presenta- 
tion to editors of your marketable manuscripts are: 1,000 to 
3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 
words, $1 a thousand; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 
Remember that my work with thousands of authors has made 
every one of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me 
your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about 
yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 

















NOW BUYING ARTICLES 





We are buying articles on the following: 


Arts & Crafts Projects for Grade Teachers 
Teaching Art in Grade Schools 
Plastic— Wood — Metal and Paper Craft Articles 


1500-3000 words. When possible, illustrations 
or photos should accompany articles 


Also buying—Photos and articles 
for Photographic magazine. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
536 SOUTH CLARK STREET - CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


MINOR CORRECTIONS 
ALL WORK PROOF READ 
50c PER 1,000 WORDS 


ORIGINAL AND CARBON 
EXTRA FIRST PAGE 
MAILED FLAT 


DISCOUNT ON BOOK LENGTHS POETRY, Ic A LINE 
ELIZABETH CALLANAN 
2200 WEST 65th ST. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
Woodbine 525! 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes. $25. Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOURSELF 
































publish one good, literary short story each month, 
800 to 1800 words. No poetry. Report as 
promptly as possible. Payment, on acceptance, is 
$10 to $15 for feature material, depending on 
length and quality, and approximately le a 
word for fillers.” 


Western Digest, Dominion Bank Bldg., Regina, 
Sask., Canada. Holland B. Blaine, Managing 
Editor. “‘We use material very similar to The 
National Digest except all articles must be about 
Western Canada, either past or present, with no 
particular editorial slant. This magazine also 
carries picture lay-out in center spread, for 
which we are buying picture stories concerning 
various topics in Western Canada. Need articles 
from 1200 to 2000 words in length. Will also 
consider fillers and short pieces up to 600 words. 
Report promptly. Payment is lc a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


“Little” Magazines 


Off-Trail Review, Greenville, Texas, has been 
suspended. 


Juvenile and Young People’s Magazines 


Young People, 1763 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. Erma W. Kelley, Editor. Issued 
weekly. “We want short stories from 2000 to 








Box 294 





NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATES 

































































Santa Monica, Calif. 








HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO , ; 
rove ton il er ; = dea 3000 words and serials of 6 to 8 installments , 
" agazine of Po : 
SCaianh Windia site Wage abe Gee a kee Ge ae of about 2500 words each. Also feature articles : 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas on church and youth activities. Photos used con- 
sist of news, scenic, and picture series. Use devo- 
WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! tional and nature poetry. Payment is $20 and up § P 
= for fiction and $3 and up for photos, on ac- J “ 
“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write ceptance.” uy 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
soonist IN Fagg oe og i knows ss se of m 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Sen c in . 4 : 
coin. My magazine cartoons cH signed Forest Hills. Poetry Magazines " 
DON ULS Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif 
> ’ ° » * Ys alu. 
Ca-45 Slat Rend, Som. WS, Sew Sortem, ©. ¥. Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Issued quarterly; “ 
35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want the best m 
LEARN TO WRITE POETRY lyric poetry obtainable; no extremist work de- bos 
z . Phe e 
POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS sired. Short poetry preferred, usual limit 50 t 
60 lines. Also use book reviews in field of poetry, ! 
(One Dollar Cash) . Me 
up to 600 words; best to query first. Report in} ‘Ne 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK three weeks. No payment except prizes.” pul 
Poetry Critic Ra 
381 N. E, 20th St. Miami, Florida a 
| Pulp Magazines ) 
CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST Fifteen Western Tales, 205 E. 42nd Street, ng 
: New York City 17. Ejler Jakobsson, Editor. I 
Your manuscript accurately and neatly typed on d hly: 25 ++ $3.00 j ow pu 
good grade bond paper. Fifty cents—1000 words. Issued monthly ; Cc a Copy; $3. a year. e Rey 
Minor corrections, carbon copy. extra first and last want short western stories up to 6000 words. list 
pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. Buy poetry, but no photographs. Report in ten 
IDA SINGER : ; gle | 
Tillsonburg 2 a ee is lc a word and up, on accep = 
“Wi 
Scie: 
NEWS, PUBLICITY AND FEATURE WRITING =m 
Here is an interesting course designed to aid publicity chairmen, news and feature writers. If yous 
goal is magazine fiction or articles, our course will give you a solid foundation and a push in the ight grap 
direction. Detailed helpful criticism given with each ng = and you start writing with the first lesson. Payr 
Regardless of the type of writing you wish to do, our Basic Writing Course will aid you in developing earn 
the easy flowing, condensed style so necessary to the successful writer. Drop us a postcard for details. high 
1g) 
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Northwest, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy. “We want novelettes and 
novels from 10,000 to 20,000 words.” 


Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City 20. Dorothy Mcllwraith, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
5000- to 27,000-word stories; adventure, mys- 
tery, out-of-doors, strong plot and action, mascu- 
line appeal. Buy occasional verse. No photo- 
graphs. Report in a month. Payment varies.” 


Kane Grey's Western Magazine, Racine, Wis. 
Don Ward, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We want short'stories of the Old 
West (pre-1900) to 7500 words, but occasion- 
ally 10,000 words. Honest, authentic, credible 
stories ; off-trail yarns welcomed. Use articles on 
Old West to 5000 words—personalities and 
dramatic episodes. Verse with a maximum of 
40 lines is also used. No photographs. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is a minimum of 2c a word 
for fiction, 2c a word for articles, and 50c per 
line for verse, on acceptance.” 


Book Publishers 


Harcourt, Brace & Company, 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 17. Robert Giroux, 
Editor. “We publish general fiction and non- 
fiction standard book-lengths. Report in three 
or four weeks. Payment on royalty basis.” 


Macrae Smith Company, 225 S. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. Edward Shenton, Editor. 
“We publish adult fiction of 60,000 words and 
up, love stories, Westerns, historical, as well as 
more unusual themes; juvenile books for all 
ages, 40,000 to 60,000 words. Also miscellaneous 
books for adults, with emphasis on personal ex- 
periences in living. No travel or personal biog- 
raphies. No photographs or poetry. Report in 
three weeks. Payment is according to con- 
tract.” 


Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th Street, 
New York City 19. W. L. Parker, Editor. ‘““We 
publish art,. technical, text, and business books. 
Rarely buy photographs. Payment on semi-an- 
nual royalty basis.” 


Standard Publications, Inc., Box 1240, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. Herman P. Dean, Editor. “We 
publish books on guns and sporting subjects. 
Report in 30 days. Payment is 10% royalty on 
list price of book.” 


‘The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill. Fred Wieck, Editor. 
“We publish scholarly books: Humanities, social 
sciences, education, biological sciences, physical 
sciences, text books, dictionaries. No photo- 
graphs. Report in ten days to three months. 
Payment varies with nature of the book. Some 
earn royalties from the first copy sold, other 
highly specialized ‘books require substantial 


f subsidy to make publication possible.” 





INDIVIDUAL, NOT ASSEMBLY-LINE HELP 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


13 Years Guiding Writers Right 
& Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 


Profitable Short Story 
Practical Novel 
Professional Article 
Prompt aid Play 

for writers Poetry 


Courses in short story writing, 
play writing. Sales help. 


FREE READING AND REPORT UPON NOVELS, PLAYS 


Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, thereafter 60c per 
1000. Minimum fee $3.00. Poetry 6c per line, minimum 
$1.00. Write for information upon courses. All Mss. 
reported upon promptly. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56-D Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Best bond; minor corrections if desired; 
carbon copy free. 50c a thousand words. 
45c a thousand for book lengths over 
40,000 words. 


ELSIE L. HICKS Gerty, Okla. 








TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS 


No matter where your home, you may serve as 
correspondent for a number of trade magazines! 
“TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS" explains how to 
obtain such jobs and how to round up and write 
news and features; it also gives an elaborate list 
of salable articles. 50c. 

“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS" is a hit over 
the United States and abroad because of three 
features: |. How to “dig up" and write magazine 
fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for thése short articles, 
paying up to I10c per word. 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE" is a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning, solving problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
sell columns. 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA" is 
a course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. 50c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER" enables you 
to know your profits and losses as a writer and 
also provides a manuscript record. 50c. 


‘Sold Separately or All for $2.00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


Dept. F 


1006-A Elizabeth St. Anderson, S. C. 
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Banks Upshaw & Company, 707 Browder 
Street, Dallas 1, Texas. W. A. Stigler, Editor. 
“We publish textbooks only. Buy photographs 
for specific needs in books. Report in three 
months.” 

Vickers Publishing Company, 120 W. Third 
Street, Tulsa 3, Okla. Patricia Roop, Editor. 
“We publish unusual fiction not over 75,000 
words in length. No photographs. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is 10% of price received by 
publisher, reports issued quarterly.” 

Albert Whitman & Company, 560 West Lake 
Street, Chicago 6, Ill. Eleanor Gould, Editor. 
“We publish factual stories or informational 
steries, not over 8000 words, for children from 
pre-school to twelve years of age. At present, 
we prefer short picture-book material for very 
young readers. Do not want anything fanciful or 
imaginative, including old or modern fairy tales. 
Report in about a Ronth. Payment on royalty 
basis or outright purchase.” 

Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City 18. Edward C. Aswell, Editor-in- 
Chief. “We publish book-length manuscripts: 
fiction, non-fiction, history, biography, psychol- 
ogy, useful arts, humor, and juveniles, No photo- 
graphs. Report in two or three weeks. Payment 
on royalty basis.” 

. World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Avenue, 
Yonkers 5, N. Y. W. Ross Marvin, Editor. “We 
publish textbooks. No photographs. Report in 
one or two months. Payment on royalty basis.” 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


Stanley Greetings, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. “We 
are not accepting any free-lance verse material 
at this time, as we have a staff of verse writers 
working for us exclusively.” 


Syndicates 


Authenticated News, 97 Warren Street, New 
York City 7. Jesse J. Seigel, Editor. “We buy 
photographs only.” 


Trade Journals 

Hotel World-Review, 71 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City 17. R. T. Huntington, Executive 
Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “We use only current news of hotels— 
changes in ownership, management, etc.; hotel 
remodeling or improvements. No long features. 
Buy photographs. Payment is Yc a word for 
material used.” 

Laundryman’s-Cleaner’s Guide, 200 Western 
Union Building, Atlanta, Ga. A. S. Loyless, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We especially need features with good, 
concrete contents on laundry and cleaning plants 
in the South and Southwest. Photos should il- 
lustrate chief points in feature. Also use news 
itéms, anecdotes, and photos of new plants. Buy 
quite a few photographs. We work closely with 
correspondents and help when possible. Report 
promptly. Payment is Ic to 1%c a word and 
$3.00 and up for photos.” 
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Magazine Industry, 40 E. 49th Street, New 
York City 17. Roy Quinlan, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; $1.00 a copy; $4.00 a year. Business mag- 
azine devoted to publication field. “We are not 
buying any outside material at present.” 


Rug Profits, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 16. Eleanor F. Duff, Editor. Issued 
monthly. ‘“‘We use features and news of floor- 
covering retail stores, including carpets, linoleum, 
asphalt, rubber, and plastic tiles. Success mer- 
chandising stories, display material, etc. Buy. 
photographs. Payment is 1¥%2c a word, on pub- 
lication.” 


The Self-Service Grocer, 114 E. 32nd Street, 
New York City 16. Gordon Cook, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
use only factual articles dealing with merchan- 
dising and operating activities in the food field. 
These must be case history stories—no news or 
contemplated promotions. Buy photographs. In- 
definite reports. Payment is lc a word and $1.00 
for each illustration used, on publication.” 


Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 16. Joseph 
Kruger, Publisher. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use short fiction with nursing 
slant. Fact material is most popular, with nurse 
news (average manuscript length is 6-8 type- 
written sheets). Buy some poetry with nurse 
slant, and photographs. Report in 10 days. Pay- 
ment is 1¥%c a word, on publication.” 


The Voluntary and Cooperative Groups Mag- 
azine, 114 E. 32nd Street, New York City 16. 
Gordon Cook, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “This is a grocery trade 
journal and we use only factual articles dealing 
with merchandising and operating activities in 
the food field. These must be case history stories 
—no news or contemplated promotions. Buy 
photographs. Indefinite reports. Payment is Ic 
a word and $1.00 for each illustration used, on 
publication.” / 

Western Hotel’ Reporter, 323 Geary Street, 
San Francisco 2, Calif. Pat Walsh, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “All 
articles are staff-written.” 

The Writer, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. A. S. Burack, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “Very limited market for 
articles, as almost all material is written on as- 
signment. No fiction, photographs, or poetry 
used. Report in two weeks. Payment is up to 
4c a word, on acceptance.” 












BETTER GRADE TYPING 
A PROMPT, EFFICIENT SERVICE TO WRITERS 
ALL OVER AMERICA 
< 
FIFTY CENTS PER THOUSAND WORDS 
RAG BOND ORIGINAL — WHITE CARBON 
MINOR CORRECTIONS FREE 


DOROTHY SPRINGER, 8ox 852, Redlands, Cal. 
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Here’s How Palmer 


How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 


New Writer Credits Palmer for Success 


“I had never written a single 
line in my life before starting the 
Palmer course, yet after com- 
pleting only a few of the first 
lessons I simply started to mar- 
ket some of my articles. Today 
I am unable to write fast erlough 
to keep up with the sales of my 
feature articles, all of which is entirely due to 
your coaching.”—-Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal. 


"Helpful Supervision, Encouragement" 


“After only half a dozen lessons 
I sold my first article (to U. S. 
Camera). I then re-wrote it and 
sold it to another publication, and 
recently adapted it for a third. 
The success I have been having 
with my first commercial writing 
has been due to the helpful super- 
vision and encouragement received from the 
Palmer staff.””—- Mrs. Elizabeth N. Halburnt, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





(Note: Mrs. Halburnt has since written us about 
some worthwhile work she has done as Publicity 
Director for a local organization.) 


Student Sells to Household 


“My first sale was written soon after I finished 
the first lesson on article writing. It was an article 
titled “Dates by the Bushel,’ about the date 
complications arising with four teenage daughters 
in the family. Sold to Household for over 3¥ac 
a word. 

“Glad to recommend Palmer course. It pro- 
vides training that is necessary to make ‘manu- 
scripts sell. Lessons are so clearly explained it is 
a real pleasure to work out the assignments. 
Instructors have a personal interest and praise 
when it is deserved, but also tell the student when 
he is wrong.”——Genevieve Thompson, Oil City, Pa. 


Graduate Sells to Best Magazines 


“Since working with Palmer I’ve been able to sell to the Post, Ameri- 
can, Coronet, Esquire, Liberty, and other top-pay magazines. 
more than $500 in royalties for radio broadcasts based on one article. 
Naturally I’m an enthusiastic booster. I consider it the finest course of its 
kind in existence anywhere.” — Keith Monroe, Santa Monica, Calif. 





I received 


Students Are Doing 


Free Lesson Shows How You Learn 
to Write Better Short Stories, 
Mysteries, Articles 


Famous authors and scores of successful stu- 
dents and graduates endorse Palmer home-study 
training. So you can see for yourself how inter- 
esting, how helpful it may be to you, we make 
this generous free offer to send you: 


(A) sample lesson of our proven home-study 
course, with 


(B) actual writing assignments showing how 


you learn by doing”; 


typical answers showing how professional 
writers actually do the work; 


illustrated 40-page book “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories” describing op- 
portunities for writers; details of our 
complete instruction by our staff of pro- 
fessional writers; and what students, 
graduates, and famous authors, including 
Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, and 
others, say about Palmer Training. 


(D 


~~ 


Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost 
or obligation, how Palmer home-study training 
may help you as a writer. Send today. 

















Palmer Institute of 
Authorship, Est. 1917 | 4PPreved 
Member, National Home Study Council for 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-49 Veterans 
Hollywood 28, California 
FREE N Folener ipetiiate of Authorship 
LESSO Hollyw 2s, Calif., Desk J-49 
Please send me free sample lesson with typical writing 
assignment and free book which explains how I may 


in- 
crease my sprome from writing. This is confidential. No 


salesman will call 


Mr. 4 
Mrs, PU UTES tn tees teen e eee ee eee e eee ee ene eee ee eee anes 


Miss 
Address 





» PR ocnen s 
Veterans: check here ( ) 


Please print plainly. 





















WORKING EDITOR 


Who knows what editors want and how they want 
it will read and criticize non-fiction manuscripts 
and offer 


FREE MARKET SUGGESTIONS 
IF DESIRED 


If you've a good manuscript that won't sell there's 
a reason and | can: find it. Rates, 90c per 1,000 
words with manuscript. 


WILBUR W. CLOSE 


42 Pennington St. Oakland, Md. 




















MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPERTLY DONE 
Quality bond 
50c : pone 


BERNICE JOHNSTON 
19134 Patton Detroit 19, Mich. 















































The Little Volumes 
Are Important... 


IN a recent article in The New York 
Times, “The Literary Market Place 
Today” by Harvey Breit, the writer 
quotes a distinguished publisher: “. 
‘We used to break even on a sule of 
5,000 copies. Now .. . we need 10,000 
copies. The result? We’re shopping for 
sure-fire stuff ... And that means that 
we simply haven’t got room .. . for the 
little volume of verse, or the first novel 
that we used to publish .. .’ and so,” 
concludes Mr. Breit, “. . . publishers’ 
lists are growing smaller, tighter. More 
big novels, fewer critical essays . 
fewer scholarly studies.” 


We tuink the little volume of verse, 
the first novel, the scholarly study, the 
critical essay are important. We can 
bring them to the discerning reader. 
Our books, generally published on a co- 
Operative basis, are produced at com- 
paratively low cost. Because of this, 
even so limited a sale as six hundred 
copies of, for example, a 64-page book 
of verse will yield a profit to the author 
over and above investment. 


Ir your Ms has a definite audience, 
submit it to us. If we like it, we'll 
publish it. For a free copy of We Caz 
Publish Your Book, write to Dept. D. 


THE Exposition PRESS 


One Spruce Street New York 7 























| am going HOME 


Why does a writer base 
his stories on an 
unfamiliar environment? 


By David Alman 


Wuy don’t you write about things you 
know best?” 

I’ve thought a good deal about the 
matter lately, because both my published 
novels left me very much dissatisfied. They 
were not as rich in detail or in character- 
ization or in incident as I had originally 
conceived them. In spite of generally good 
reviews, the gap between their conception 
and execution is so great that I am some- 
times embarrassed by them. 

The first novel dealt with a “race” in- 
cident in the South, the second with a mar- 
riage between two painters, one Negro, the 
other white, in New York. But neither of 
these themes is one in which my life has 
been steeped. They are themes in which 
I am interested, but my personal knowledge 
of them was not then and is not now so 
great as to result in a very rich canvas, 

Hence, when I am asked now why I have 
not written on themes close to home, I find 
that I must answer it rather fully if I am 
to close the gap between concept and per- 
formance. 

Briefly, this is my own background: I 
was born on the lower East Side of New 
York, and have lived there—with occa- 
sional interludes of “bumming around”— 
all my life. My parents were immigrants, 
and I can hardly recall a time when we 
were not quite poor. I went to work after 
high school,, and have been a shipyard 
worker, a machinist, a photographer, and 
I even spent some time as a social worker 
and as a Parole Officer. I still live on the 
East Side, now with my wife and two 
daughters, am active in community affairs, 
and feel the closest ties to my neighbors. 

Why haven’t I written about them? 

I have heard “reasons” for this wide- 
spread phenomena from other writers. We 
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have, I am told, a better perspective of 
that which is at a distance from us. We are 
too “close” to some aspects of life to see 
them objectively,-or to write of them dis- 
passionately. There is some truth in these 
statements, but I think that they obscure 
the actual reasons. 

And what are the “actual” reasons? 

To begin with, my parents, like all im- 
migrants, brought with them to the New 
World a culture of their own, complete 
with language, nuance, philosophy, social 
attitudes, and a whole complex of ethics 
and social codes. But my own cultural fare 
was quite different, and it had few ties 
with theirs. The language of my parents 
was not taught in the schools, although 
other languages were (in their case it was 
Hebrew). The history of the Jews was not 
taught, although other histories were. The 
literature of other peoples was translated 
for us, but not that of my people, “Ameri- 
can” standards of dress and behaviour were 
impressed upon us, and we came to believe 
that that of our parents was somehow “in- 
ferior”’. Thus, what might have resulted 
in strong cultural ties between my parents 
and myself became, instead, an area of 
conflict. I was, in a sense, separate from 
my parents, and this was true of countless 
other young people, Jews, Italians, Spani- 
ards, etc. Instead of separate, but equal, 
cultures being permitted to live together in 
peace, the “melting pot” became the goal 
of education. Instead of a natural fusion of 
cultures, we had the dominance of one to 
the exclusion of the others. This divorce- 
ment from a cultural heritage lasted a 
good many years, and blinded me to a 
whole phase of a life of which I had be- 
come a “reluctant” part. 

Another reason lies in our obvious famil- 
iarity—superfically, at least—with the com- 
plexities of our own lives and relationships. 
Distant lives and distant relationships seem 
so much simpler to grasp. One becomes 
appalled sometimes at the thousand varia- 
tions of that to which we are close. What 
we see from afar lacks the subtleties and 
shadings of that with which we are famil- 
iar. Hence, we can write about it with less 
trouble, with less effort, with far less de- 
mands on our minds and pens. 








BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course, pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 








AUTHORS! 


Will type your manuscripts according to the best 
form ; will return them in flat, neat packages. All work 
cash in advance; rates, 35c per thousand words; 50c 
per thousand when minor grammatical errors and 
spelling are corrected. Return postage must be included. 


MRS. MARY BURNS 
546 Conneaut Ave. Bowling Green, Ohio 








THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 


Offers a strong personalized course in elementary and 
advanced poetics with new values in methods of attain 
ment. Don’t miss this outstanding opportunity in the 
Science and Art of Writing Poetry. Let our experienced 
writers, critics, teachers help you to improved production 


Send 1 short poem and $1 for trial criticism. 


THOMAS M. BROADFOOT, D. 5. Director 
632 Melba Street Dallas 8, Texas 








MIDTOWN TYPING SERVICE 
Box 41, Morris Heights Station 
New York 53, New York 
Our typing service will help you sell your work. 
Intelligent handling. Prompt courteous service 
All work mailed flat. 
Carbon and extra first and last tae included. 
50c per 1,000 words 
Book Manuscripts 45c per 1,000 words 
Poetry Ic per line 








ATTENTION WOULD-BE SONGWRITERS 


‘‘Write Your Own Music”? shows you how to write 
a popular song by simple, step-by-step method. No 
previous music training necessary. 


$1.25 


NEWMOUNT PUBLISHING CO. 
505 Fifth Avenue Dept. 11 New York 17, N. Y. 











New Writers 


Let editors tell you what editors buy. 


This group of experienced book and 
magazine editors will evaluate, criticize 
and help you revise unpublished short 
stories, loan articles and novels. Work 
of our writers is now appearing in leading 
slick magazines. 

Send manuscripts for prompt consider- 
ation. 

Reading and evaluation fee: 


$5.00—Short stories and articles 
$15.00—Novels 


Associated with long established literary 
agency to market salable material. 


The Editors’ Workshop | 
245 West 52nd St, New York 19, N. Y. 
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CONFESSION WRITERS: 


This is a highly specialized field but easy to break into 
when you know how. Let a selling confession writer 
criticize your scripts. I have appeared repeatedly in 
Modern Romances, Real Story, and several others. $1 per 
M words to 5,000; 50c per M thereafter. Prompt service. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 
360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 





















MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Novels and Short Stories 
40c per thousand words 
Free Carbon Copies 


ADDISON ALTON 
1013 Palean St. Keokuk, lowa 

















PUBLISHED 
AUTHORS 


WILL HELP YOU 


Want a book ghosted? An article or a 
short story? A plot idea adapted for 
SCREEN, for RADIO, or for STAGE? 


Let talented Writers help you. Replot 
your manuscript into a colorful, dramatic 
story. Recreate your characters into liv- 
ing personalities. Revitalize your situa- 
tions. Make your story move as a thrilling 
vehicle of romance or adventure that will 
sell. 


| have selected a staff of writers, critics, 
and story specialists from among the best 
writing talent in Hollywood. For them, 
no job is too big or too small. 


Also, criticism, revision and directing in 
rewrites. All work by experts in their 
chosen field. SALES ASSISTANCE, Only 
manuscripts or ideas of merit wanted. 
Please write details. And send a manu- 
script or two if you wish. 


Illustrated 3000-word brochure on request. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-D 
Hollywood 28, California, Phone HI 0193 











Then there is the matter of the conflicts 
which we see going on all around us. But 
except for conflict on a personal level, con- 
flict stories—or books of a “social” nature— 
are generally discouraged. True, there has 
been a change in the past few years, but 
we must remember that the unwritten 
“tabus” of many years have resulted in a 
somewhat disinterested attitude towards so- 
cial themes, or an outright fear of either 
probing them or setting them down on 
paper. If conflict of this type is removed 
from what is “acceptable”, then another 
large segment of our lives is closed to us 
as writers and even as readers. 

There is the matter of fascination vs. 
understanding. We are intrigued by that 
which we do not know, and we are too 
often discouraged from studying that which 
is at hand. Consequently, we fill our books 
with vicarious adventures of body and 
spirit, although these adventures are rarely 
true to life. 

There is economic pressure. It is obvious 
that if markets on adventure tales—how- 
ever vicarious and far fetched they may be 
—are greater and more remunerative than 
the markets on what we have seen, heard, 
and felt all our lives, that the former will 
attract writers away from the latter. Earn- 
ing one’s living is a serious business. 

There is the matter of conformity. The 
pressures for conformity are very great. In 
the most subtle ways imaginable, we learn 
that it is “nicer” to write about “respect- 
able” folk who have no economic or poli- 
tical problem that cannot be solved by a 
benevolent father-in-law, than it is to write 
about people who wonder where the next 
meal or the next peace is coming from. 
Even in stories of such people we find that 
there is a tendency to “dress” them up, or to 
make them “quaint,” or to minimize their 
difficulties, or to emphasize the most sensa- 
tional aspects of their lives. Others make 
an effort to sentimentalize about them, to 
become nostalgic over a presumably better 
past, or even to ridicule them. Conformity 
takes all these—and many other—forms, 
very often unconsciously. As a result we 
do not see our neighbors and friends and 
folk as they really are. 
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Last of all, I think we do not write about 
what is close to us because we are rarely 
given an opportunity to develop—simul- 
taneously with our creative powers—a view 
of life that will enable us to fit all the pieces 
together so that they make sense. When we 
begin to write we are still exploring, we 
are still looking for answers. Too often, 
when and if we learn these answers, we 
have already developed a taste for remote, 
intriguing phases of life with which we are 
not really familiar. It is so much like the 
story of the doctor who found a cure for 
the disease afflicting him—but too late. 

Not all writers turn away from what they 
know best, and their works are proof of 
the contention that the best writing has 
come out of the deepest understanding of 
one’s own life. I can cite Mark Twain, 
Ring Lardner, Thomas Wolfe, Leo Tolstoy, 
Sinclair Lewis, John Steinbeck (of “Grapes 
of Wrath” only), and many others who, by 
their works, discovered in their own lives 
the universalities of life all over the earth. 

This is not to say that writing should be 


“autobiographical” in any narrow sense. 
“Don Quixote” is certainly not that, and 
yet is the summit of understanding of his 
life which Cervantes reached. Out of the 
understanding of that which pulsates around 
us comes the knowledge of what lies over 
the hill, and equips us for understanding 
that with which we have not lived. 

Is there anything more truly fascinating 
than the plots which daily go on among 
us? Perhaps they appear trite and unim- 
portant because we do not see them as plots 
through which millions of people live, and 
perhaps we do not yet see the resistance of 
people to all that is trite and unimportant 
in their lives. 

The characters we create stem from 
somewhere, and rarely are they simply fig- 
ments of our imagination. Where else but 
to the life we know best shall we go for 
characterization and for an understanding 
of characters whom we do not know as 
well? 

I think that our own lives, our own 
communities, cannot be matched by any- 

(Continued on page 75) 








200 S. 7th St., Dept. E4 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


































ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 















PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for May issue must 
reach us by April 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence and 
collaborations. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
dream books, professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. (Critics, typists, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents may use dis- 
play advertising only.) 











WRITERS ROUNDUP, Amarillo, Texas. June 9, 10, 
11. Instruction— F. N. Litten of Northwestern 
University. Manuscript awards. Information folder: 
Stacey Hall, Pres., of Panhandle Pen Women, Hall- 
crest, Route 3, Amarillo, Texas. 





YOUNG MALE WRITER, handicapped, well edu- 
cated, needs change of scenery. Will accept posi- 
tion to travel or stay put. Prefer unconventional, 
fast company. All offers held confidential. Angelus, 
Box 262, Alma, Mich. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English or foreign languages), accurately, 
comprehensively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt service. 
Div. G, Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


YOUR POEMS beautifully illustrated in water-colors, 
hand-lettered, 9x12, $1.45. ovely, original gifts. 
Craft Studio, 51 Amos Garrett Blvd., Annapolis, 
Maryland. 


VACATION IN THE NORTHLAND, $10 week. Mrs 
M. Carroll, Raymore, Sask. 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE — Experienced news- 
Paperman and radio news editor desires change. 
Age 33, single. Free to travel. Tom Hynes, Box 
26, Clinton, Mass. 


HOLLYWOOD MOVIE jobs and how to get them. 
Live and work in the film capitol. List of studios 
and addresses. Hundreds of jobs. How to apply, 
etc., $1.00. Box 61, Woodland Hills, Calif. 


AMPUTEES: Your experiences wanted for book en- 
couraging new amputees. Send self-addressed en- 
velope for requirements and offer, Box 2150, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write friendly, interesting 
people, writers, book lovers, aesthetes. Branson, 
Missouri. 


CONVALESCE AT farm home of registered nurse, 
single or double rooms; special diets considered; 
private library. Write for details. Catherine -Ble- 
wett, R.R. 2, Plainfield, Wisconsin. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


“ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER 





FEATURE WRITING”—How the author makes his 
hobbies of writing and photography pay. 15,000- 
word booklet, $1.00. Holden, Publisher, German- 
town 1, Tennessee. 
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$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar. 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy. 
sis, $1.00 minimum, Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor. 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


CARTOONS, exclusive House Organ, Trade, Cartoon 
Ads. Write me your needs. John Bishop, Route 1, 
Deshler, Ohio. 


A NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS will give you pres- 
tige and insure privacy in your correspondence, 
Your mail received and forwarded promptly. Low 
monthly rates. Confidential. Reliable. Free details, 
Arlington, 131-A West 42nd St., New York City. 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS printed on 100 en- 
velopes and 100 letterheads $3.85; 100 postal cards 
$2.50; 1000 business cards $4.75. Cash orders 
prepaid. Perfection Printers, Houston 14, Texas. 


LITTLE PIGEON LODGE. Smokies riverfront haven. 
riters,’ artists.’ Selected few. Reservations. Edna 
S. Draper, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK! Based on longhand— 
Self-instructor. Zinman, 215 West 91 St., N.Y.C. 











HERE YE! HERE YE! Washington Irving, Ichabod, 
Brom Bones, Old Dutch History, Folklore. Ye 
maids and males interested, literarily inclined, are 
invited to correspond with young man, aspirant 
writer, living vicinity of Irving’s Sleepy Hollow. 
Box L-4. pene 

TYPEWRITER RIBBONS $1. Black, Black & Red, 
Blue, Brown, Green. University Typewriter Co., 617 
S. E. 14th Ave., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


TRADE MAGAZINES. Complete classified directory 
listing 3806. Every trade, business, profession, 
hobby and interest, $1.00. Commercial Engraving 
Publishing Co., 34 North Ritter Ave., Indianapolis 
19, Indiana. Per A awe 

EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 23. siemiaiioes 

STORY GERMS GALORE CONCERNING YOUR 
LIFE! Learn what in the world happened the day 
ou were born. National history, international 
ighlights, news oddities, weather—dozen fascin- 
ating events occuring on your birthdate. Impres- 
sive scroll. Send complete birthdate and only $1. 
BIRTHDATE RESEARCH FOUNDATION, P. 0. 
Box 249, Wall Street Station, New York City. 


N 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 


Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 


HOW TO BUILD A HOME for $5,000. Details, send 
25c. Benjamin Hudson, 1421 S, 36th St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Pas 

CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS. Free copy of 
the monthly AMERICAN CARTOONISTS maga- 
zine. Market tips—Biographies—and articles on 
the comic art field. Write American Cartoonist, 
WD, 10571 Rountree Rd., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


SYNDICATE YOUR own newspaper column, Com- 
plete information from my own experience fully 
+ ~ nae One dollar. Box 61, Woodland Hills, 

alif. a 

RUBBER STAMPS—yYour name and address, 3 lines 
by 3 inches wide $1.25 prepaid. Perfection Print- 
ers, Houston 14, Texas. 


HOLLYWOOD! Fool your friends! Your letters re- 
mailed with Hollywood postmark—20c each, or— 
seven for $1.00. Herdman, 1564 La Baig, Holly- 
wood, California. 


PROFESSIONAL CARTOONIST wants more free- 
lance work. What have you? Robert Corrigan, 
444 West 43rd St., New York City, N.Y. 


EXPERT FACT FINDING AND LIBRARY RE- 
SEARCH in Library of Congress, accurately com- 
prehensively done by trained librarians. Reasonable 
rates; prompt service, Library Associates, 9115 
Walden Road, Silver Spring, Ma. 
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AT LAST—SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, 
Cartoons, Verse, Fillers, Stories, Articles, Comics— 
or those of others—to chains of newspapers. That’s 
how O. O. McIntyre and others got started! Up to 
$10.00 a day from each newspaper. Over 12,000 
dailies and weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. 
New, 1949 Copyrighted Folio compiled by our staff, 
“How To Self-Syndicate Your Own aterial,” is 
the most complete work of its kind. Includes 
Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model 
Sales Letters To Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, 
Etc. Make the established syndicates notice you! 
Complete Folio $3.00 postpaid—refunded if re- 
quested. Gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For News- 
paper Features” included with Folio if ordered 
now. American Features Syndicate, Desk 185, 
1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


TEN OF MY original verses on any subject for $1. 
aan 2. Behrends, 3906 N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 
13, Ill. 


SEND 5 books and $l—receive 6 books, quality 
matched. K. Kise, 1437% Lincoln Blvd., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


COOK’S PLOTTO—This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving es has new copies for 
sale, $8, each set. C.O.D, preferred. Address Betty 
Isaacs, Room 804, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, 


LOOKING for someone with real writing gift (fic- 
tion): English good for big magazines, sharp im- 
aginative mind and head “empty” without own 
plots. Reasonable compensation. Box L-3. 


MAKE MONEY by mail. Others do. ‘Progressive 
Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. Sample 10c. 
eo Hackmann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 
6, io. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Price 50c. (Suburban to Chi- 
cago.) Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Ill. 


SAVE MONEY. Get used books, fiction or instruc- 
tion, through THE BOOK SHOPPER. Send list 
of wanted titles. We’ll find in best condition at 
oo possible prices. 2107 Hadley St., St. Louis 
6, oO. 


YOUR ENGLISH POOR? My qualifications: bettered 
99% American entrants in grammatic competition. 
Confidential help! Galus, 146 E. Cedar Grove, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


EARN MONEY IN SPARE TIME! “Spare-Time 
7 Makers” gives yen 75 workable plans— 
One for every need. Milton & Johnson, Dist. P.O. 
Box 5516, Chicago 7, Ill. 


57 MARKETS for Greeting card verse—25c. Writers 
Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


PLOT TROUBLE? 100 Slick-fiction short story 
plots, $1.00. Writers’ Circle, 433 West 34th St., 
ew York 1, N. Y. 


PLOTTO, perfect. $7.50 C.O.D. Goodwin, 154 Her- 
tel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SECRETS OF YOUTH, $1.00. Specialty Sales, 520 
W. Superior, Wayland, Michigan. 


READ WHAT AND HOW (to write), my 11,000- 
word reaction to five years as student, beginning 
writer. Cut corners which I took the long way! 
Book, $1.00. Fred Payne, 230 S. Flower St., Apt. 
35, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


BE WISE, CHARACTERIZE! Sales by plausibility! 
You need “Handbook of Emotions’! Over 500 
reactions, alphabetically. Only $1.00. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 























NEED VITAMINS? Postcard brings confidential in- 
formation and prices. Vitamin Shop, Box 430-WD, 
Springfield, Missouri. 





STORY IDEAS written to order. Art Gouker, Dun- 
ar, Pa. 





EX-PROFESSIONAL woman, desires correspondence. 
Interests: Writing, archaeology, travel, photogra- 
phy, Latin-Americana. Box L-2. 





AUTO “PRESS” PLATE. $1.00. Mitchell Metz, 2174 
N. Melvina, Chicago 39, Ill. 


POETS—101 Cash markets for all kinds of poems 
25c. Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





PUBLISHER of forthcoming trade journal seeks one 
or two individuals willing to sacrifice some time 
and services for junior partnership. Publication 
answers crying need for organized, leisure-time 
recreation. Life-time opportunity. M. Haldin Stev- 
~ ee 2C, 1173 Nelson Avenue, New York 52, 


WRITER’S SPECIAL—250 sheets and 250 envelopes, 
popular executive size stationery, fine, linen finish, 
printed to your order, only $2.00 postpaid. Stump- 
print, So. Whitley 14, Ind. 


CONDUCT PROFITABLE “LONELY HEART CLUB.” 
Complete instruction, $1.00. Milton and Johnson, 
Dist. Box 5516, Chicago 7, Ill. 


BOOK EXCHANGE—25 cent pocket editions. Send 10 
books and $1.00 postal note. You get 10 assorted 
pre-paid. None soiled or mutilated exchanged. 
Wayne’s Book Exchange, Box 7278, Sylvania Sta., 
Ft. Worth 11, Texas. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home 
or office, in a new Duplicating Service for Adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Ar- 
gyle 18, Wisconsin. 





3,000 NEW—USED correspondence courses, books. 
eee bargain list, 10c. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, 
enna. 


UNHAPPY? Understanding is Wisdom, gateway to 
happiness. Write your problems to one in the 
heart of the Mojave desert. Voluntary offering. 
B. H. Dath, Box 575, Hinkley, Calif. 


MASTER PLOT CARDS supplies an unlimited num- 
ber of original, salable plot outlines. $2.00 post- 
paid. Money back guarantee. H. N. Crosby, Box 
604, Route 3, Miami 38, Fla. 


PRACTICAL booklet, “Versifying For a. Hobby” 
$h.00. Bess Tefft, 1880 Textile Road, Ann Arbor, 
ich, 


GENTLEMAN, with literary background, seeks cor- 
respondence, many interests, including distribu- 
tion of books to the needy. Box L-1. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES, books, 
new and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minnesota. 


MONEY! Need more? Details free. Raymond Hack- 
mann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing’ tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. Gloria Press, 19264, Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, 
California. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, Page 73. Natalie Newell, Ghost: 
writer. 


SHORT FEATURES that sell quickly. Where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c, stamps or coin. 
Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Ill, 


HAVE YOU TRIED OLD JOE? Do you want to 
confide in somebody? He’s lonesome, too. He'll 
answer your letter for $1.00. c/o Hemmerich, 6605 
SE Carlton St., Portland 6, Oregon. 


100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” OFFERS, 25c. 
Homework News, Desk B, 814—44th Avenue, San 
Francisco. ; 








POETS—See your verse in print in various maga- 
zines perhaps later selected to go in book. Write 
for details. Eclipse Publishing Co., 817 Prairie Rd., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS and fillers sell readily. Send 
25c for details and markets. Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Wrirer’s Dicest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently, on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired, carbon copy, extra first and 
last page. Mailed flat. 50c per 1,000 words. 


ELLEN N. TOMPKINS 
301 Yarmouth St. .- Norfolk 10, Virginia 




















CARTOONS DRAWN to your gags or mine $1, in 
color $1.50. Guaranteed om quality. CAR- 
TOONISCRIBE, 417 Arc Cincinnati, Ohio. 





USED COURSES and instruction books on writing 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Free list. Smith 
— Exchange, 84 Washington, Peabody, 

ass. 





PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING will help you sell. With 
many years experience writing, cine, we will 
develop your ideas into a well Slotted, emotionally 
po ecg balanced outline. We plot poll selling 
writers. ill help you, Send story idea and $3.00. 
= will do the rest. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, 

inois. 





“NOTICE”——Song and Lyric Writers. List of Col- 
laborators and Publishers, both 25c and 3c 
—e- John Broyles, 821 E. 9th St., Kansas City, 

o. 





LADIES! Learn step-by-step procedure for 30 earn- 
at-home jobs, No _ canvassing. $1.00. Dorothy 
Michael, Laceyville, Penna. 





DO YOU COMPOSE music but can’t write words? 
Let published lyricist help. Write Box L-6. 





IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT THINGS ON PAPER, 
you may earn up to $2,000 year, supplying ideas 
for P conv for the home, garden, 
office or pl wo Special markets pay cash for 
ideas only. Write, G. Hendrickson, Argyle 18, 
Wisconsin. 








EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 





GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer, year’s 
supply, 50c! Hirsch, Spring Valley 25, N. Y. 





THIRTY COPYRIGHTED POEMS, songs and lyrics 
(no music) by Hyman Water, c/o P. O. Box No. 
146, Knickerbocker Station, New York 2, N. Y.— 
25c a copy. 





WOULD YOU PAY 3%—first $350 made? Color- 
illustrated book. ‘505 dd, Successful Enter- 
prises,” free. Work home, Expect something odd. 
Pacific, Oceanside, Calif. 





EXCLUSIVE Hollywood Movie List of story buyers, 
Ee. talent scouts—$1. Box 61, Woodland 
s, i 


EARN MONEY AT HOME—100 proven ways $1.00. 
Check one, — and receive complete instruc- 
tions. Box L-5. 





WHY SORDID COMMERCIAL WRITING? Be in- 
dependent! Follow your star! Amazin 
how. Theodore Dufur, 401244 
Angeles 32. 


plan shows 
Portola Ave., Los 
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By Leo Shull 


Every JUNE, some 300 summer theatres 
spring up in the pastures 25 to 150 miles 
around New York. 

Most of them are in former barns. Actors 
in a car roll up to a farmer and ask: “Since 
your cows are out of the barn all summer, 
how much will you charge us to replace 
them?” 

The farmer is overjoyed to get, say, $25 
a week, especially since the actors may help 
out or buy his summer produce. 

The actors, who look like ordinary peo- 
ple, then proceed to pull out paint, ham- 
mer and canvas, and, in what is truly a 
miracle, turn a shack into a theatre. 

More than that. They bring hundreds of 
peeping toms who pay $1 to $3 for the 
privilege of sitting and watching a “show.” 

A barn will hold 400 seats. There are six 
performances a week, sometimes eight. That 
means 2400 seats can be sold at an average 
of $1.75. 

The actors don’t require much to sustain 
them. The shows are all put together with 
old boards and water paint. And—this is 
important—there are thousands of starry- 
eyed high school kids who swoon with 
pleasure if they are invited to join these 
groups and pay $250 to $400 a season (10 
weeks). Thus an entrepeneur can set up 
an operation which looks something like 
this on a balance sheet. 


Income 
$4000 per week from ticket sales. 
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200 per week from program adver- 
tising. 

1000 per week from 40 apprentices, 

each paying $25 per week. 


Gross receipts in very good theatres, you 
can see, may reach $5000 a week. For ten 
weeks, it may be $50,000. Also, if a dynamic 
entrepeneur (who can’t get an acting job 
on Broadway) is dynamic enough, he will 
put in a call to Hollywood and see what 
star is not working that month, get maybe 
Edward Everett Horton, Tallulah Bank- 
head, Gene Tierney, or Marsha Hunt to 
“star.” Then he has a sell-out for that week, 
grosses $8,000, gives the star $2,000, and 


has jumped his “take.” 
His costs are: 


$300 per week for six Equity stock 
actors. 
50 scene designer. 
50 stage manager. 
100 rent, paint, boards, nails. 
50 advertising, posters, publicity. 
200 miscellaneous, cocktail parties. 


$750 Expenses. 


These figures are not complete. Some 


people do it for less; some, more. 


The point is there are 300 summer 
theatres. Actors fly out to these theatres 
and have wonderful times all summer play- 
ing leading parts, printing their own names 


on posters, with letters a foot high. 


. In September they return to New York 
and resume hunting a walk-on part on 


Broadway. 
Now we come to the playwright. 


These summer theatres have discovered 
that if they put on a new script, Broadway 
producers, stars, critics and “angels” drive 


out to see their wares. 


Also, if the play gets “rave” notices, the 
summer actors, producer and others now 


have their chance on Broadway. 


“Life With Father” was tried out in a 
summer theatre; so was “The Silver 
Whistle” and countless other Broadway 


successes. 


So every summer theatre has listed on 
its schedule the tryout of one or two new 


scripts. 


FREER GALLERIES ° 








practical 
playwrighting 


gives you a well-rounded background in 
stage, radio and television writing . .. helps 
you with fiction. My students write for actual 
markets. Many sell while taking this individ- 
ually slanted course. Write today for free 
literature and talent-finding contest news. 


¢ MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 
BERLIN, CONN. 





Expert Ms. typing, carbon, extra 
cover page, minor editing; 50c per 
1000, 10% off large Ms., prompt 


Service.  EYyLA C. WOLFE 
610 Indiana Ave. Kansas City 1, Mo. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that aoe 
for itself. (4) of | songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW — be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicage 47, Ill. 








FOUND! 


Your old friend—the typist with a heart. 50c 
per 1000 words, carbon and postage free. 
Try me and end your typing wutrries. 


V. GLENN CASNER Repton, Ky. 











YOUR 


POETRY 


PUBLISHED 


An entirely new printing process now permits you 
to publish a low-cost, small edition (250 to 500 
copies) of your work in professional format, in- 
cluding hard-case, cloth-covered binding, with in- 
dividually designed lettering for cover. 


Write now for 


FREE SAMPLES 


and prices 


WARWICK BOOK PRESS 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 














SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell 


Wri . 
Article Writing, Versification and others, offer c 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching 


For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 


Our courses in_ Short Story iting, Juvenile Writing, 
constructive 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages free. 
50c per 1000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
829 Christian Place Indianapolis 2, Ind. 








DISCOURAGED? 


Have you sold a yarn or two and then “hit your head 
against a rock?” You probably need someone to tell 
ou what’s wrong with your writing! J can do that. 
Send me a story, your best one, to 6000 words and I'll 
sell it on 10% commission or I'll tell you how to fix it 
and sell it yourself! Include $2.00 and return postage, 
please. I’ve helped many writers. If the story is good, 
I'll ghost it for you. Write for particulars and send 


t y. 
1616 E. 4th St. THE DOCTOR Tucson, Ariz. 








GHOST COMPOSER 


Music for your song-poem created and arranged 
to your complete satisfaction: §17.50. Professional 
arrangements for your melodies: §7.50. Original 
oes composed for all occasions. gy re- 
cording of your song—Piano and Voice: §8.50. Write 


for details. 
E. A. MARTIN 








43 Sumner Street Hartford 5, Connecticut 





IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 
show you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
experienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


*TO THOSE WHO WRITE 


+ WORDS FOR SONGS, BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC 
We may be able to help you. Our organization of 
x trained composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters; make the 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
XK for free examination and details. 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
* 457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 


WRITERS’ REJECTS 


The Magazine of 
Selected Rejects 


We Print Stories, Articles and Poems 
Publishers Would not Buy! 


Detailed, Constructive Criticism Given 
With Each Published Reject. 


Beginning Writers Say Writers' Rejects 
eaches Them How to Write. 





Selling Authors Say It Keeps Them From 
Getting Rutted. 


$2.50 a Year Sample Copy 25c 


WRITERS’ REJECTS 


268 Bleecker St., Dept. 3, New York 14, N. Y. 








This writer puts out a summer theatre 
directory each year. We send questionnaires 
to every summer theater operator and ask. 
among other things: “Are you going to try 
out a new script?” Almost all answered yes 
this year. The list is now in the hands of 
the printer and will be on the newsstands 
by April 1. 

Now we cannot list all 300 summer the- 
atres and their specifications; it would fill 
this whole magazine. Also, a playwright can 
not send one script to 300 producers. So we 
will list a representative sampling of the 
possibilities. 





We suggest you send a one-page synopsis 
of your play, and in June, phone the di- 
rector and/or the producer of the summer 
theatre so you can have a personal chat 
with him. If you can visit the theatre, do 
so. See what kind of actors there are. If 
some of the roles in your play will embellish 
some lady or gentleman of the ensemble, 
you can get an ally to push your play 
toward production. 

These summer theatre propositions are 
the best thing in our American Theatre. 
Pioneering and freshness of ideas are readily 
acceptable here. 

Here, then, are some of the theatres that 
told us they want new plays to produce : 


Southold Theatre, 
Southold, Long Island, New York 


Producer and director: Brett Warren. 
Very clever, enterprising, progressive; he 
has directed dozens of plays; he teaches at 
the New School in New York. His theatre 
opens June 28. His New York City-address 
is 110 Christopher St. Write him there. 
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We print the statistics of every theatre in 
the directory, but obviously cannot do that 


. here. However, this will serve as a sample ; 


most theatres have more or less the same 
data : 

Southold Theatre: 90 miles from New 
York; 1% hours by train. Seats 300. Stage 
31x30. Has flies. Some sets, good lighting 
equipment. In 1948 presented “State of the 
Union,” “The Little Foxes,’ “Dear Ruth,” 
“Joan of Lorraine,’ three other recent 
Broadway hits. Company manager and 
press agent, Jack Fields. Resident company 
of seven. Fifteen apprentices (charge $200). 
Used a good set designer. Price scale, 90c 
to $2.40. Seven performances a week. Equity 
company. Used several featured players, 
two stars during the season. Tried out two 
new scripts. 


Orange County Theatre, 

West Town, New York 

Tom McMorrow and Joanne Lewis, 45 
Hawthorne St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Two bright 
youngsters, actors. Opens middle of June. 
Do recent B’way shows. Want two new plays 
to do. 


Fordham University Theatre, 

Bronx, New York 

Run by Albert McCleery, very enterprising. 
Does new plays all the time. Runs on year- 
round basis. Non-Equity. Has 70 appren- 
tices. Charges $100 for apprentices. 


Bar Harbor Playhouse, 

Bar Harbor, Maine 

Director; Ullrich Haupt, 225 E. 47th St., 
N.Y. General manager is Henry Bluestone. 
Expect to have 19 in company. Will use 
stars. Rehearsals begin June 26. Want to 
do new plays. Large theatre, 750 seats. 
476 miles from New York. Price scale, 60c 
to $2.40. Equity company. 


Robin Hood Theatre, 

Arden, Delaware 

Windsor Lewis, director. They will have 22 

in their resident company. Write Mr. Lewis 

at Putnam Valley, New York. Rehearsals 

begin June 9. Will be in New York late in 

May for interviews. Wants new scripts. 
(Note: Where the names are new to us, 

we cannot comment on ability, of course; 

but this is no criticism of the group. ) 


WI N°: ane CARS - HOMES 
IN PRIZE CONTESTS 
MINISTER WINS $1,000.00 


I was thrilled to learn I won 
1,000. in odern Screen 
Your PRIZE IDEAS 
helped—it’s an excellent bul- 
letin and you are grand people 
to work with. 

REV. WILLIS J. LOAR 

Santa Rosa, Cal. 
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COUPLE WIN KAISER CAR 
We were habey to win oe 
es KAISER CAR. So 
we answered your ad. 
: - was @ good investment and 
we recommend your course 
highly. 
MR. @& Mrs. 
WM. LINGSCHEID 
San Francisco, Cal. 
FREE: “PRIZE IDEAS." Complete HOW 
TO WIN WRITE-UPS on current contests, 
entries that won. Our students are America's 
biggest winners. You, too, can be a winner! 
Send name and address for GIFT copy. 5 
Write now! Find out how! 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL $ 
Dept. WD, 13 E. Chelten Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. § 
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TYPING 


Fifty Cents per Thousand 
Carbon Copy Free — Minor Corrections 
Mailed Flat with Original 
MRS. GLEN CANNON 








GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. 

NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, grammar, sentence 
construction, typed on good bond with one carbon 
$1.00 thousand words. 

EXPERT TYPING—Neatness & Accurac of guaranteed 
with minor corrections 50c per 1000 wds. Plus 
postage. Carbon copy free. Mimeographing. 


L. FROST 
2848 Danforth Ave., GRover 9549, Toronto, Canada 











SONG POEMS 
Set To Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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HOW WE SERVE YOU 


Ghostwriting — Research — Editing 
Criticism — Revision — Collaboration 
Free: Leaflet W 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


132 Nassau St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. = Cortland 7-0470 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
promptly. Corrections in spelling, grammar. One 
carbon copy. 
Rates: 50c per 1,000 words. 
Over 10,000 words, 40c per 1,000 words. 


MRS. LOREE PAYNE 


Route One Prattville, Ala. 








LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. I may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. D. 211 S. Valley New Uim, Minn. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 
CORAH DECKER 


Box 333 Fairmont, Minnesota 











A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Profitable, Personal Guidance from Script to Sales: 

@ Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, articles, plays, 
poems, etc. 

© World-wide contacts with leading publishers, television 
and movie studios. 

© Creative editing. @ Money-making hints. 

We Specialize in Beginners 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 
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¢ ALOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
) for Authors 


ci 
( 
) We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
q 
( 
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) book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


‘ The William-Frederick Press 
, Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St, New York 1, N.Y. ¢ 
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Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for contact with appropriate collaborater. 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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YOUR SONG POEMS 


Set to Music and Recorded by Professional Artists 
Send poems now or write for free booklet 
and our attractive offer. 


SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
331 West 46 St. New York 19, N. Y. 








Barn Playhouse, 
Bolton Landing, New York. 

Director is a youth, Joe Crosby, who is very 
efficient. Has been running the theatre for 
years, although he is only about 25. Do 
musical comedies, farces, and will try out 
two new plays. New York address is 125 
E. 71 St. Theatre seats 175. 225 miles from 
New York. Price scale, 75c to $1.80. 


Starlight Theatre, 

Pawling, New York 

Isobel Rose Jones operates this. Rehearsals 
begin June 14. Seats 300. Equity company. 
Sixty-five miles from New York. Price scale, 
50c to $2.00. Miss Jones has had a great 
deal of experience in this field. 


Luzern Garden Theatre, 

Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 

This is quite a distance from New York. 
General manager is John Smithson. Press 
agent, Gloria Smithson. Producer is Ro]and 
E. Wilcox, Lake Geneva, Wis. Will open 
with “Angel Street.” Seats 364. Was open 
12 weeks last year. Scale, $1.00 to $1.80. 


Cain Park Theatre, 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

This one is quite a distance from New 
York. Director is Dina R. Evans. Use 90 
apprentices, company of 300.‘ Seats 3000; 
huge stage, 80x80 feet. Did ten shows last 
year. Open in June. Scale, 60c to $1.50. 


Norwich Summer Theatre, 
Norwich, Connecticut 
This theatre operates in the Masonic Tem- 
ple of the town. The operator is Herbert 
Kneeter, a former Shubert business man- 
ager, and he knows his onions, we think. 
The director is talented Ted Post, young 
and inventive. Will do about ten plays. 
Use the star system (famous names for 
leads) and will produce two new plays, 
which apparently haven’t been chosen yet. 
Mr. Kneeter’s New York address is 204 
Central Park South. 

* * * 

We attended the three day conference 
of the theatre people, a meeting which 
explored two things: unemployment and 
government subsidy. We wrote about 
10,000 words of copy, but it all boils down 
to the fact that unemployment in the 
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entertainment industry today is almost 
95%, that goes for film, stage, radio, 
music and dance. 

Secondly, everyone voted in favor of 
government subsidy, set up in a non- 
political manner like the schools, without 
government interference. 

Even S. Hurok, the eminent manager of 
famous stars, spoke in favor of govern- 
ment aid to the arts. “We are dying,” he 
said. “Help can only come from the 
Government.” 

However, the end result of the three 
day pow-wow is that a committee is to 
be set up to explore the plans and reme- 
dies suggested. This horsing around can 
last another decade if everyone sits back 
and waits. A committee to establish a 
committee is a Herbert Hoover sickness. 


I Am Going Home 


(Continued from page 67) 
thing in our imagination for elements of 
beauty, ugliness, tragedy, or comedy. But, 
of course, we must open our eyes to them, 
and we must not accept the superficial for 
the real. 

We need, as writers, to be far more in- 
volved with the life of our communities to 
better understand them, to savor their con- 
flicts, hopes, passions, prejudices, and am- 
bitions, 

I have deliberately saved for last a rather 
prominent factor in the weaning of writers 
away from their most legitimate area of 
interest, their own experiences and the ex- 
periences of those whom they know. And 
that is the really dangerous and ominous 
business of government “thought control” 
and censorship. This business of “investi- 
gating” the minds of writers—be they in 
Hollywood or elsewhere—and of banning 
books from schools because these books do 
not say that this is the best of all possible 
worlds, can have no other effect than to 
discourage writers from exploring rich 
sources of literature. Moreover, it deprives 
readers of the right to make up their own 
minds, to weigh pro and con matters of life 
and death. 

As for myself, I have learned a few things 
from my first two novels. Best of all, I 
learned that it’s about time I went home. 

That’s where I’m going. 








Beginners 


Only 
ah 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have oj portunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the i *s Course in Writ- 


ing. This puts me under no tion. 

DD bisdeskbgacedeirdsederrs newer snesietigrocesnen 
PED. 9 cticinnna kinase pons this peeeeneeas vena eann 
Mi dccthosecebestsccansees BE a <u a cine a's 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
beck agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 



















































We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for you 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are.interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60¢ for each 
additional thousand. Verse five cents the 
line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on typed novels of 
50,000 words and over. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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How to Become a Columnist 
(Continued from page 19) 


It would be unfair to pass by two of the 
keenest of political analysts, Anne O’Hare 
McCormick and Dorothy Thompson. Sex, 
of course, has nothing to do with column. 
ing success. The preponderance of men 
is due to the fact that there are many more 
men than women in journalism. 

In the old days there were no schools of 
journalism, and some of our finest news- 
papermen never went to college. Now, 
many universities are teaching the funda- 
mentals of newspaper work, and the aver- 
age editor picks new talent from the best 
boys and girls who come out of the schools. 
As a matter of fact, a degree has become 
a sine qua non in the minds of many 
executives. 

So, it is assumed that, if you have a seri- 
ous desire to become a columnist, you have 
a job on a newspaper, or are a student of 
journalism in college. Otherwise, barring 
miracles, which have been given sketchy 
notice here, you haven’t a chance. 

Approach to ambition should not be with 
a prima donna attitude. First of all, you 
have a job to do, whether it is on night 
police, the Federal beat or the copy desk. 
Your boss isn’t thinking of you in the light 
of a potential columnist, but as a workman, 
who has an everyday job to do. 

Just as important is the business of learn- 
ing about life and people. If you’re a 
regular guy, you'll mix with everybody; 
not as though you were interviewing them, 
but as one guy to another. Don’t get the 
idea that a columnist is a figure to whom 
people should kotow. 

An approach to columning activities can 
be made through feature stories. Many 
newspapers have Sunday magazine sec- 
tions. Some are big-hearted enough to pay 
staff members for these efforts; others 
merely make such feature stuff extra duty. 
However, such stories give the ambitious 
one an opportunity to show his flair for 
something more than straight news stuff. 
The editor will notice. It is a pretty poor 
one who doesn’t know everything that goes 
into his paper. 

A good many hopefuls have centered 
attention on themselves this way. If they 
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BOOKS 


After a@ conscientious suru over a score of publishers’ 
«Rg WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to its readers. All books. selected make interesting reading and are 


authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


book 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


To ke ae $2.50 
Flesch 
Concise Oxford Dictionary...... 3.50 
Fowler 
Dangerous Words............... 5.00 
hilip Wittenberg 
Desk Standard Dictionary....... 3.50 
OY "See 3.75 
John B. Opdyck 
English Grammar aon ane 1.50 
James a Fernald 
SU NESS iv cipinawaienanie 3.75 
John “Opdy ck 
Manual of Co ht Practice... 3.00 
Margaret wr Holton 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property............. 3.75 
ge Rt Wittenberg 
Roget’s Thesaurus.............. 1.50 
~ aa “Book. sive peenges 2.50 
ne “‘Sophisticat ynonym”’ 

Book <a 
The Substitute for “Very”. Pasccatats 2.50 
awe and Prison Slang... 1.00 
inte an doe 3.75 

sage and Abusage............. i 

Eric Partridge 
Webster’s Dictionary............ 1.50 
ag SERS E ee 3.00 
Write It Right PA RT os 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
CARTOONING 
The Art of Cartooning.......... 1.00 
Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 
Thorndike 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Art of the Mystery Story........ 5.00 
Howard Haycroft 
Modern Criminal Investigation.. 3.50 
Soderman @ O’Connell 
Mystery Fiction................. 2.50 
Marie Rodell 
Writing Detective & Mystery 
_ eee eae 2.75 
urac 
- JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
Wil erman 
Witting for Childrea............ 2.50 
& Best 
2.50 


Writing Jus "gga Fiction. . 


Writing the — ae 
Hall 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
3.50 


The Magazine Article........... 

Crawford 

Magazine Article Writing....... 

Brennecke 

‘on ~ ue in Article Writing. ... 
eson Bailey 

Writwe and Selling Special 

Feature icles 

Helen M. Patterson 


MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspa 
dicate Section _ 
Photo Al 


Mathieu & Jones 
NOVEL WRITING 





Craft of Novel Writing......... 2.75 
Burac 

i of the Novel......... 3.50 

zzé 

Why Write a Novel............ 3.00 
ag ete! 

Writing Novels to Sell.......... $.50 
L. D’ Orsay 








PLAY WRITING 


Radio News Writing and Editing 4.00 
Carl W. 


2 arren 
ow oe HS a Tlay.......-.-. 2.50! Radio Weiting...............0.. 4.00 
Playwriting for Broadway....... 2.00 Max Wyke 
Seat te iting 200 SHORT STORY WRITING 
Josephine iggl How to Revise Your Own 
baa = ag of Screenplay 3.50 say = Has “a5 Pe eacbbseoset es 1.3 
SR cc lah iain tiaiy eras wae eae \e nnée slamuton 
ad tate, ey Short Shorts........ 2.00 
OU SE TNE sion cisceseten . oy Lvans 
Rowe . aa Narrative Technique............ 3.00 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION — | pip? pan Ut 1.00 
Analysis of the : a Short Story 1.00 Robert Turner 
Plots Used a Short Story Writing for Profit... 2.00 
101 sed and Abused. . 1.25 Blackiston 
~—* Write i] Short Short. . 3.50 
Plottin —How to Have a Brain 
2 at SER EE 3.00 Writers: 4 ™ Short Shorts...... 3.00 
Woodford Mildred I, Reid 
ek Sa ee 25.00 | Writing Magazine Fiction....... 2.50 
Wm. Wallace ' Cook Campbell 
Story Plotting Simplified 2.50 | Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 
86 o— 1. & " 2.00 ammerman 
ramatic Situations......... y 
_ Georges Polti MISCELLANEOUS 
Writers: Let’s Plot........... .. 2,50] Art of Useful Writing.......... 2.5 
Mildred I. Reid W. B. Pitkins 3.99 
SS eee * 
POETRY Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 
‘An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 Maren Elwoo 
Stanton A. Coblentz (re 1.00 
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Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid 




















Ghesting that Stands out 


One of my ghosted novels is a top seller in re- 
ligious book stores. Two other books have sold 
10,000 copies. Consideration reading of your idea 
$1.00. Criticism if | do not accept. Extra charge 
for detailed work. 


"Writing for a Living,’ 207 pages, cloth $2.50 
""How to Publish Profitably,"" paper 1.00 
"Atomic Short Story Technique,"' paper 1.00 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 











Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
to suheats manuscripts for FREE reading. 
if found unavailable. 
to reliable publisher. 
WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 19 
30 Church St., Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. 
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Monastery 
Secrets 


- . . THE FORBIDDEN 
KNOWLEDGE OF TIBET 


What strange secrets of nature are 
locked within the mountain fast- 
ness of Tibet? What control over 
the forces of the Universe do these 
cloistered sages exercise? For cen- 
turies the world has sought to know 
the source of their power—to learn 
their mastery of life, and their facult 
for overcoming problems with whic 
the masses of mankind still 
struggle. Have they sel- 
fishly deprived humanity 
of these rare teachings? 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


Like the streams that 
trickle from the Him- 
alayan heights to the 
plateaus below, the 
great truths of these 
brotherhoods have 
descended through the 
ages. One of the preserv- 
ers of the wisdom of the 
Orient is the Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood (not a re- 
ligious organization). They 
invite you to write today for 
their FREE Sealed — 
withits amazing revela- 
tions about these mys- 
teries oflife Address: 
Scribe H.W.Z. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
AMORC A 
San Jose, Calif. 
S.A. 


have it, they move on from there. If they 
don’t they go back to their regular jobs, 
Plenty of lads and lassies have been given) 
the chance to see what they could do with) 
a daily pillar of opinion, but found that? 
turning one out a readable every day wag 
a notch above their ability. 

One other method of selling a column js§ 
to try and syndicate it throughout your! 
own state. This means your subject matter} 
will have to transcend local interest. Start | 
off with the smaller dailies and weeklies—¥ 
your local library or paper can probably 
supply a listing of all the state papers. 

Make up three or four sample columns,§ 
keeping them down to about a 1000-word 
maximum per column. You may be able} 
to make a deal with a nearby printer to set 
your columns in type and pull proofs of 
them; if mot, you can always have them 
mimeographed for a reasonable fee. 

Send your samples to the various editors 
along with a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope, and a letter saying you are writing) 
a column and asking if they would be inter- 
ested in using it. Initially, you might offer: 
the column for weekly publication. 

Newspaper space rates are not inflated,) 
and you won’t be able to get much more) 
than $2.00 per column. However, if the? 
column is good and you sell a string off 
papers on it, you will make a nice little] 
profit. More important, state syndication 
may lead to a berth on a larger city daily 
—or, if you’re really good, to national syn- 
dication. y 

A column is-a goal worth shooting it. 
I like writing a column. So does everybody} 
else who’s doing one. There’s money in it, 
fun, interesting people, travel, excitement} 
—a little something in the way of prestige, 
if you like that. Besides, when you face a 
blank sheet of paper without an idea im 
the world, remember how much easier 
it is on the muscles than swinging a pick 
in a ditch. 


POEMS vo MUSIC 


Latest RCA-Victor ae a thousands of copies. 
This is your opportunity to collaborate with the writer 
of many published songs. (20 years experience) Rush 
poems for FREE examination, details and information. 
RADIO COMPOSERS, WDJ, 
Butler Bidg., Clinton, N, Cc. 
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s TURN TO THE RIGHT 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


¢ P.OTCARDS—tThe Perfect Plot- 
ing Device 


A deck of cards which cutie plot, s VER of at 
¥50 words each—and supplies them F OR R AND 
MTT: OUT LIMIT. . 
hand have A CO 
‘OR ABLE °P OT, READY F POR ‘ts E, 
pot merely a encased skeleton outline, a setting 


@r a jumble of words or sentences. 
Bewcre of Imitations PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 
* COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25¢ each 
postpaid. 

1. The Nature of the Short S 
2. ert Story Plots and Thats > Raveleseent. 

e Develo; it of the Short Story from the Plot. 
Litetties Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 
ae Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

Se , Atmos; aencagbare Glamour, Transition. 
and Writing the Complete Story. 
of Selling Manuscripts. 
any one, or the complete series of 





w sears 
<s 
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i 
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thee for Tw Two Dollars. 
* THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the "‘formulas"* used in 
writing the various zoos “4 fiction and non-fiction. 


No. 1 — THE LOVE STO 
No. 2— FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
No. 3 — STORY FORMULA OF THE "‘PULP"' ACTION 


Price Y 2s cents oo 
Ne. 4— THE FORMULA 
MYSTERY STORY.” 


Price 50c 
All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE 


PME DE DETECTIVE- 





No. sa FORMULA OF THE "QUALITY 
GROUP" STORY. 
including analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 
edie’ ‘quality”’ stories. Shows how you must 
dle your material if you wish to sell to the 
eguality”” markets and gain the prestige which goes 
h appearance in their pages. Price 50c. 
No. — ae FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
gag WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
a oY, -...' the book, “‘STORIES 
foot Cas SELL inally published in Woman’s 
ama, © ith step-by-step analysis. 





“WRIMING YOUR NOVEL — Price $1.00 











Yes, it’s better to take the RIGHT ROAD TO 
SELLING your material. Don’t blunder from ene 
road to another. Work with someone who can PROVE 
their ability. Some would-be writers have gone from 
agent to agent without success. They spend hard- 
earned money to get a GENERAL criticism which is 
of no CONSTRUCTIVE assistance. Take the case 
of this client: 


“Before I worked with you I had studied for two 
years under a different teacher and never made a sale. 
You hit the naff on the head and make the lessons so 
snappy and interesting that it is easy to get the right 
slant. You don’t waste words but make things clear 
and concise. It has been fun and no worry at all 
working with you.” (*) 


If you write simply for your own pleasure, this 
advice is not for you. But if you want to SELL, then 
take the D’ORSAY road. There is no flattery on this 
road, only positive assistance which will help to put 
that longed-for editor’s check in your pocket! One 
client writes: 


“It’s been as if someone watched over my shoulder, 
guiding, caring whether I made good. You've given 
encouragement when it was needed and you set me 
back a notch when I became over-confident. 


“TI won’t try to say much about the joy I’ve ex- 
perienced. To want to write as I do, to have blundered 
around in the dark and then, at last, to have contacted 
personal, honest help — that’s something no one but 
a writer (or a would-be writer) would properly under- 
stand.” (*) 

(*) Names on request. 


If you are tired of writing without selling, send 
for the 40-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” whieh is FREE OQN 
REQUEST. It gives details of how the D’Orsay 
Service works with writers, and centains vital infor- 
mation, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect 
your pocket-book. It describes, too, the CRITICISM 
AND SALES SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL 
COLLABORATION SERVICE, which you sheuld 
investigate if you really want to learn the “tricks of 
the trade” so necessary to success. The terms are sur- 
prisingly low and convenient. 


D/ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


Author “The Profit In Writing" ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell" ($2.50); “Landing the 
Editors’ Checks” ($3.00); "Stories You Can Sell" ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears" ($2.50), ete. 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 
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2,000 MARKETS FOR STORIES ° SERIALS 
GAGS ¢ RADIO © PIX © ARTICLES ¢ JUVENILES 


ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 
or order direct by mail . fifty cents 
Published annually by Writer's Digest, 
22 East Twelfth St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





